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A SF&cniRM P9 *VBE RCCOMMlVBAVieHS OF THE 

jiRST'UBrcioir. 

iv«» /;i« Risv. DANIEL HASKELL, Prei^fcni o/(Ae rernwia 

Vnxotrtity. 

I have etounined your ** Sketch of Enf^Hth Orammar ;" 
and think, that the pla9 of the work is ingemoui, and that the ex* 
ecution of it displays mucin reading, and extensiye and accurate 
reflection. In the text, the elementary principles of English 
Orammar tire contained in a form so simple as to be adapted to 
tlie capacities of the youngest students ; while the notes are cal- 
culated to lead more adyanced students to a critical and philo- 
sophical acquaintance with the English lanifuage, and will be 
an important aid to teachers in giving the requisite explana- 
tions to those whom they instruct. 

DANIEL HASKELL. 



Exiraci from Uu Rbv. Dr. BATES, Pretideni of MiSHAufy 
CoUege. 

D^AB Sib, i / 

.^ . After the general examination, which 1 have been able 
to give of your ^ Sketch of Eiymology^^ See, I feel prepared to ex- 
press my approbation, both of the plan and execution of the 
Work. I have no doubt that a new edition, with the improve- 
ments trhich you will be able to make, will obtain a general 
oirculation» It is certainly well adapted to the capacities of 
our young men trho finish their education In Academies, and I 
should be pleased to see it in the hands of our pupils in Col- 
lege ; to be by them compared %ith MUn%y.-— Your doctrine 
oeaoerRing the passive verb perfettiy accords with that of Dr. 
Pbahsov, as taught in Harvard University more than twenty 
years ago. It is certainly {>lmosophical, Kc. 

Teura, ^cv 

Ret* R» Nuttikg. JOSHUA BATES. 



jB*lrtecr of A J^ter from <4eRxv. HEkMAN DAGOETT, 
JPrimeijMU qf the FOBsicir misbiobt school. 

Cortvmally (Con.) Detembtr 1821. 
. . •«.MiA-.a*With a few «lterati(Miii| and such correcti<0Bs as you 



will naturally give io»a second editieny I think it (the Sketch) 
the best adapted to thausei of leamevs of any Grammar which 
I have seen ; partjcularly, in regard tor the t;er6 and SynUx^-A 
A al i , in future^ make use ef it nyseli; and recommend it to oth* 
•rs. • 

German daggett- 



IVoNiWil. MJ¥WMii>, Esa. former jPHneiptii itf Jj^trndo^ 
^tadem^ 
I think your Grtimmlir an itnprovemtot upon all that have 
hitherto been Written, and that it Will advantageously take the 
place of aHy now in use, especially in our higher semjuaHes* 
A 



Fffm ihe I^teteptar <f jSkieudJcMmi^. 

aJtofflrf, JV. H. Oct. 23, 18S2. 

Havings for rome time, made use -of a Gvammar- lately pfib» 

lifihed by RuFtTS'lHitTiiroVT am decidedly of the opinion that 

it is the beet calculated^to-^ilitate the acquisition of the En- 

. g:li8h lang^age^ of any vroik of the load whic^ IhavO'^itheirtD 

keen. 

The dniiis^oii.of the pSissire Vojice and pt^tentiel mode render 
it more perfect an<t less coittplex. The notes and observations 
iare judicious, aild happfly adapted to Ihe capacity of the learn- 
er ; and alsd' aSbrd gfeat assistance to such iRstruotors as haye 
not l^id the means' of a jphilosophicah acquittance wiUithe sub- 
ject. Indded, the Whole Work^oes hojapr to the in^enu^ and 
accuracy of 'its author. From th^ great benefit T^uch my pu- 
pils have received from this werk^ 1 cai^ give it^y unquaimed 
approbation ; believing- it vill receive, as it justly merits^ the 
patronage of &U xntti^ictbrs in English^ 

LEVI SMITH. 

P. S. -Sej4. 1, 1823 .--So far as VMv^ h&d att' ojpportunity bf 
examining the late editionof ^« Seibove Grammar^ I am pf the 
opinion that some valuable improvements have' been matde up^ 
~oa the former ^ditioBk ' ^ L. S. 



Dkar Sir,, , 

The Grammar, by an American iGeutlema^ I hova read^ 
imd think it an improved system,-. well, a^aptcid td ]the>^.'Ca* 
pacity of youth, and caJcula^dj to. ftkoj^U^t^ 4^ir . pr^^lrress in the 
knowledge of the I^glkh ^ng]M|ig^y«i4'<^^'fl><i^f<^ 
toend it to public patroi^ige* i.. , . . • , .» ,*./.* 

. . . .STURGES XMLBERT. 

To Mr. J. JVhitei'Jit^ortfff^hUe't } 

Arithn^tie,^tiHmford,Ct > . ■ \ -* ' 



: F«»m^cRBtrCHES:rJBR>WjUaHTis«fe^ 

,. . . . ,^6!iyie«i&*r4, 1823. 

Mifb&ljiSfH} ,,;.. ; .'. ... 

I have ciirwiiiiy ^»i«uii«di»iir>Xkal^^ 

itag^od ime* *ft>eitext iS . wQlli«d3iiit«a toiiroimgF'b^nttCTs ; 

while th^ nut^i ttnd ^ppaBdix »funiiihthj$tltteana of • pnagifesdTe 

imprpvetoBJit t& Ikfisdvanteed^BohQlar; - Wishing ybttJSUcceA In 

. this a»4:everj^4itw*pt:td;dp.g»dd;l8m^ Sah^gfCUoflepetidjaiaAr^ 

T'^ , :/.a /y . . fe. Wright;' 

. ;• • V ■■"■^ ■.'■•■■,■ ;■•;::■:';'". r 

. ■ H , . . . . ,> ' ^ 
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DISTRICT OF VERMONT, ] 
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JX(. S.* JLf£ it remembered, that ob the fifth daj of Jun^ 
****** in the forty seventh year of the Independence of 
the United States of America, RuFirs NvTTifl'G of the said Dis- 
trict, hath deposited in this office, the title of a book, the right 
whereof he claims as author, 19 the words foHowing, tiK wit. 

^^ A practical grammar of the Cnglish language ; accompanied 
with notes, critical and explanatory. By Rufos Nutting, A. M. 
Second Edition; revised and improved. Ut is to langaage 
that we undoubtedly owe the most important improvements of 
which our intellectual character is susceptible.* Edin. Eney- 
clopsedia." 
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entitled "• an act for the encouragement of learning, by securing 
the copies of maps, charts, and iKioks, to the authors and pro- 
prietors of such copies^ during the times therein mentioned.^ 
JESSE GOVE, 
Clerk of the District of Vermont. 
A true €opy ef Record, 

Bxamiaed and sealed by me, 

J. GOVE» Clujc. 



, ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The author of tbe following work in the course of hi» 
instructing in language, was necesMtated to compile 
the, substance of it originally for the use of his own pu- 
pils. Ftom the approbation which they and others at 
that.tirae manifested of the system and plan of instruc- 
tion thus introduced, be wa3 led, with some hesitation, 
tQ try tbe experiment on a larger scale, through the 
medium of the press. The work was issued under the 
title of " Sketch of Etymology, Syntjax^ Punctuation and 
Prosody," &c. "by an American gentleman." But oft 
account of the multiplicity of typographical errors the 
edition was rendered nearly unfit for circulation. 5ome 
copies, however, fell into the hands of certain literary* 
gentlemen^ who saw fit, notwithstanding these unhappy 
mistakes, highly to recommend* the work^ and to in- 
troduce it into their respective institutions. In this roan- 
\ ner the edition has been disposed of, and a new one de- 
manded*. Encouraged by dxis unexpected success, the 
author has spared no pains, that the ^mcution of this edi- 
tion may not frustrate the reasonable expectation of those 
who have pleased to think favorably of the p/an^ 

The author's main design im the work has been — :ta 
supply what is apprehended to be an obvious chasm be- 
tween the very larg^y and the -otru small^ systems of 
English GramiQar now in use -^ and thus to furnish, if 
possible, a guitable text hook for young ladies and ©thers> 
designing to finish their literary education at an acade- ' 

* Some of these reeoXDmendftti<gis. are to be ieen at the com-» 
mencement of the copiea of this eoitimw 

The author would acknowleclge witii gratitULie the inferest 
'4ome of these geatleuaea have titken in the work, and the kind 
hints he has received from them A>r the improvement of its ex- 
ecution* • ' ' 
A ^ 



Q ADVERTISEMENT. 

my i'-^adapted, as well to the incipienty as to the ulti-^ 
mate, stages of their course. 

Hence it was necessary that the work should unite 
practical simplicity with conciseness; and theoretical 
precision with familiar illustration ;-^uatiities which do 
not readily ^combine. 

To attain as far a? practicable this difficult end, it was 
was thought expedient to exhibit the most important mat- 
ter, <Hr ihe text, in sections and numbers, at the top of 
each page ; and that of secondary importance, at the 
bottom, in the form of notes, with appropriate reference 
letters. For distinctioa's sake the notes, as well as the 
text, are again subdivided into the smaller and the larg- 
er type.— — ^t is found by trial, diat this method, ia 
a text book, at the same time that it promotes the gener- 
"al object of improvement, also greatly diminishes Sie la- 
bor, both of the pupil and the instructor.-^A more pai;- 
tieular developement of the plan of ^ work will be 
. found in the succeeding directions for unng, it^ (which 
we.) 

An addTtibnaT object, howerer,— especrally in the in- 
sertion of the tables and exercises, — was to afford a fa- 
cility of acquiring a competent knowledge of the con- 
struction and punctufition of the EngKsb htnguage to 
those who are desirous of it, and yet destitute of regulac 
instruction. — ^This object, from repeated experiments, 
i^ found to be attainabte.. 

h will be hardly necessary here to notice the omiissioob 
tf Orthography ih this work. As systems of this are 
usually found in English Bictionarfes and itatrodbctory 
class-books^ its ihsertibn in this might be attended with, 
unnecessary expense to the purchaser.. 

In ^is edition are afiso omitted some of the critical 
nemarks on foreign languages, which are found in the 
Brst This is done to m^e room for the insertion of 
much important matter ftom other writers as well as of 
SDme which is original, hi this way, the most essential 
principles of all the late Grammarians aw here, in aft 
abridged form, embodied in a small compass; 

Wherever the author has ventured to differ from previ- 
oos wViters of respectability, a reason for this difference 
te? been assigned. He will sfaite however,, in the Ian- 
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guage of a celebrated Philologist, the principle which 
led to his present views on the subject of mode, and 
voice in tne English — It is this — ** The syntactical ca- 
** pability of a language, with respect to expression, is 
'* not to be confounded with its Etymological powers, 
^'arising from verbal inflection or modification." For 
example — ^the words, '^ of a king," may be considered, 
in syntax, as mutually dependent on each other, and 
constituting jmntly a phrase^ with the appropriate signifi- 
cancy of posiessian. But no writer would on this ac- 
count now affirm, that these three words all constitute, 
in Etymology, a noun in the genitive or possessive 
ease; — although such an affirmation ence obtained in 
English Grammars. The same, it is apprehended, 
might be said of the homologous expressions — ** / am 
loved^^-^^^ J am wnting" — ^^ff tKejf may horoe Been de- 
ceived,''^ — and the lifcc* 

Althoi^h the author wholly disclaims affected novelty, 
or needless irniovation ; yet his design has led him to 
adhere, in this instance, to the motto of Seneca, on a 
like occasion,-^^' Qjui ante nos ista moverunt, non domi- 

. *^ ni nostri, sed duces sunt. Patet omnibus Veritas^'-— ^ 
*^ Those who have handled these subjects before us, are 

' *^ our leaders, not our lords. Truth is accessible to 
all.'*— He has followed the general principles of E^- 
mology and Syntax,, which are supported hy Dr. H» 
Dewar, in the new Edinbui^h Encyclopedia ^ and, in 
part, by Horne Tooke, Dr. Crombie, Dr. Adams, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Murray, and some ottier eminent writers ; — 
to \yhom be would not fail to acknowledge his obliga* 
tions,-<-^as well as to that Beiko who has given him anr 
opportunity of attempting to benefit bis country by fur- 
nishing an additional means of improvement to the ris- 
ing generation. 

October 16, 1823. 



DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE WORK- 



1. <Le;t the pupil 9 iu an understanding and practical 
way., coxnmit to memory the essential parts of the text in 
Etymology ; — found in the numbered sentences of the 
largest type above thelites; — omitting Sec* XIL on 
Derivation^ 

To facilitate hb prdfitiad underslcmdiitg of these, a few Exer^ 
tisn are sabjoined to each important definition, for him tb prac* 
tice upon as he proceeds in committing^. For example — ^The 
learner repeats tike definition of a ncnin. The teacher immedl- 
atel J dir«|t3 his tlteQtion to the exercisep under it, j«ic( retiuests 
'him to4iJpit^.at ai^ the noons in it, or the words which are 
spoken ^f as jiames. j^e ,at once selectj the words *' hook i** 
" meniory ,»" •* wKUenem /^ ** aolidity :^ •* talking ;" *' conversing ^ 
*^ ^«" The teacher asks him ^ vfhyP* He repeats the reason 
i0 the /words of the idefinitioii. Convinced by this, thai the 
}G%i*npr t^^erst^nds it, he pots him to the naxt in the .same 
.w)iy ; and so on, in course throa|;h the whole, dwelling long^er 
or shorter, on the exercises according to ihe student's quickness 
of aQt)rehension. 

" inthis way, the o^ld% powers «f ^iscrtMinatiflii are nxevcis* 
«d equajljr with his mexaopy ; wod the prece^ oif cmmBitting, 
.^thf9:wise,4i7 &Ad aninterestii^^nowb^coi^es easy and {^eas« 
a^t; apd by the time he shall h»vog.Qne thcoug^h with the work 
i4 t^is way, he will have become almost an adept in the classi- 
fication and mbdifteaiion of words. Indead, in thii way of &- 
miliar example {md easy illostration no pavt of the 8cienc8«r 
Ung^iMgre, n0r of uny oUtfr inteilectual pammt, needs to he eT<- 
& uninterostmg to lU^e psrsuier, l^t hifl ag^ ajod intelkact be wh»t 
they mav. 

2. Alter the pupil shall have become, in this way^ 
familiar with the definitions jn Etymology, let hjm next 
be sh^wn the parsing table Sec. XIII. p. 86 ; and be 
taught its use'in the specimens of Etymological and 5yn- 
tactical Parsings and the few fxermes following them,, 
in pp. 87, 88, 89, 90 and 91. 

In the use of this table particular care should be taken with 
a yerj^oung student, Specially in the outset. — ^For ordinarily, 
whenever a student fails of entering^ into the beauty and force 
of tho English lang^ag^e, he will be found to have stumbled at 
the threshold. — Let hun, therefore, be carefully shewn the ap- 
plication of tho several questions in the table to the several 
parts of speech in the specimens and the exercises ; and be 
taught, as carefully, to search among the previous definitions 



I>mBCTIONS» ^ 

f^r the tpMOM of Mch anertioii he makes, ai inggested by the 
word tr% in the table.— For lome elder ittideiitflt it mayt perhapf, 
be best to coflunit the RuUt and Renuurkt in Syntax preriout to 
this exercise of parsing }*--4mt not at a general courBe of pro- 
cedure. 

3. The Kules and Remarks ih Syntax may' be, how* 
ever, aext committed, — ^in the same practical way a» 
was mentionttd #ith regard to £tymoi(^ ;— the stadent 
parsing more or* less of the Exercises under each, as be 
proceeds. 

To thi» may be added, for a few dajs, promiiscooud 
parsing in prose and verse, contained in anj convenient 
school cla^s-book. The student may then levert to the 
Gtammar p. 105 ; and proceed on in order through the 
Mtbm9,--^arsing and explaining the examples under 
each of the observations. Thence, througb tiie ** addi- 
tional exercises in false Syntax." 

4. Hemaj now Be made acquainted with PunchM' 
tion, in the isame practical way ;— ^first practising under 
the Dejbiitions and Rules ; then being taught the appli- 
cation of the more minute ExceptMns. Thence, he may 
be shewn the use of the Analyzing Tahle^ hy its appli- 
cation ta the supplementary Exercises in Punctuation, 
&^c. ; — ever afterwards; in fiis* progress, analyzing eacb 
sentence, as well as parsing ft. 

5. Perhaps it will, in fUost cases, be found necessary, 
in this stage of the progress or earlier, formally to re- 
view the definitions in Etymology and Syntax.'— When- 
ever this is done, the student's attention should be di- 
rected, not only to what he has previously committed,, 
but also to the more important of the notes, — generally 
distinguished by a larger type than the others. 

The subject of Derivation and Composition (Sec. 
XII.) should also, in tbis review, be closely attended 
to. — This practice of frequently reviewing, explaining, 
and lecturing on, the several parts of the work, will be 
found extremely serviceable. ^ ^ 

6. Nor should the ArchaistnSy or specimens of anti- 
quated phraseology (Sec. VI. in Syntax^ — nor the rules 
of Fern/icationy be by any means neglected, by one 
who desires a liberal and extended view of his native 
tongue ; or a knowledge of poetry or ancient history, 
either sacred or profane • 
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7. Lftstlj. A piActical knowledge of the subject of 
RetfUitingy or OfitMHng^ bone of prtraaiy impcNrtance, 
awd of peculiar inf^&st to altriost ererjr student, if it be 
attended to judiciously. This, for obvious reasons, Svill 
bfr4one4he best afterth/e proposed esj^ay oir;po(^^ shall 
have been parsed and analysed. , ^ 

The foregoing directions must, . of ^course, be gener-> 
al; — ^in which the instructor's judgment will dictate; va- 
riations, according to the varying, circumstances of 
time, place, capacity in the student,, andtbe^ like. In 
this, let his o^vn " discretion'* be *' his tutor.'* — In a 
course>» however, ^learly resembling the one marked o\tt, 
may any student of common intellect be grad^lly s^d. 
practically led on with ease, from the first com.mei^cer 
ment to. a competent knowledge of the English. language^, 
in the course of ten or ■ twelve weeks, deyoting. to the 
subject from one to. two hours a day ; or. ii^ the course 
of three or four, weeks, jf he devote his >Y^o)e,^ttention. 
Ti^his assertion is made evident from numero^s^. stiooess* 
ful experiments'.— On the contrary, from as many other 
experiments,, a novici^ may be put- into a system clog- 
gy' witka xnultiplici^ of technicals and Jeng^y defini- 
tions, and be required to commit them mechanicalfy, or 
without a proper attention to eliicldatiofi and the exer- 
cise of bis own .understanding^; and'oaay devote to the 
sulyeot as many months, as we have enumerated weeks,, 
without any satisfactory knowledge of it.n— Indeed it is. 
not to be. doubted, t\x^ much time is: yearly lavished, to 
little purpose, op the exercise- wh^cb ^» termed " Pars- 
ing Engiish,^^ ' tAnd this^ not. only for the want of prop- 
er text books, but for the want also of correct ajad en- 
larged views on the j subject. If the student is lei to be- 
lieve, that this exercise begins and ends in a mere clas'^ 
sificcUion of words ^ and an (irhifrary application cf syur 
tactical rides y his- labors will evidently promote very- 
little his own practical understanding and use of his 
vernacular tongue.^ 

To assist him in this last important object is the au- 
thor's aim in this littlie work. — How successful h^. h«^s 
been, time must yet ipore fully determine. 
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DEFINITION AND DIVISION. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR is the art and 

iscience of speakiog and writing the English 
Language correctly. 

As a science, it considers the genius and explains the • 
principjes of the English Language f and deduces rules 
from these principles. 

As an art, it teaches the practical application of these 
rules, 

English Grammar has been usually divided into four 
parts, viz : - , 

ORTHOGRAPHY, ETYMOLOGY. SYNTAX 
AND PROSODY. 

Orthography is the science of letters and sylla*' 
bles. 

Etymoloot is the science of words as it respects, 
their classification, changes, or modification, derivation 
and cotnposition. 

Syntax is the science of words with regard to their 
arrangement in sentences ; or it is the science of sentences. 

Prosody is^ the science of words with regard to their 
pronunciation, and their metrical arrangement, common- 
ly termed Versification. 

But it is the design of this work {see preface) to con- 
sider more particulariy the three latter subjects, together 
with a system of Punctuation founded on Syntax. 
B 
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Punctuation is the science of dividing written com- 
position into such sentences and parts of sentences as ei- 
ther the sense, or the grammatical constaction, requires* 

PART I. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology is the science of words, as it respects 
their classification, changes or modifications, derivation^ 
ftnd composition. 

Section L Classification of Words. 

Words in the English Language may be 
classified under ten general heads, the names 
of which classes are usually termed the ten 
parts of speech, viz : 

Ta£ Article, Participle, 

Novn, Adverb, 

Pronoun, Preposition, 

Adjective, Conjunction, 

Verb, Interjection. 

Definitions o** Parts of Speech. 

i. An Article Is a wjord placed before 
the names of persons or things, to show lim* 
itation, distinction, or eminence. 

5. The name of a person, or any thing 
supposed to exist, is termed a Noun. 

8. A PttONOUN is a word used in the place 
of a noun. 

4. An Adjective is a word used to qual- 
ify nouns or pronouns. » 

0. A y^RB signifies doing or being. 

6. A Participle is a word derived from 
It verb, participating of the nature of a verb 
and adjective. 
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7. An Adverb is a word used to qualify 
a verb, a participle, am adjective, or some- 
times anothei; adverb. .^ 

8. A Preposition is a word used to gov- 
ern the noun or pronoun -following; and to , 
show a relation between it and some preced- 
ing word, 

9. A Conjunction is a word used to con- 
nect two words, or two simple sentences, to- 
gether. 

10. An Interjection is a word used to • 
express some sudden passion or emotion of 
the mind. ^ 

Section IL Articles. 

1. An Article is a word placed before a 
noun to denote limitation, distinction, or em- 
inence. * 

8. There are two articles, Jl^ and The; 
a usually becomes an before a word begin- 
ning with a vowel, a diphthong, or a silent h. ^ 

3. iA or an is called the indefiaite article. 

SXSRCISES. 

A man. An apple. An hour. A use. A eunuch. A youth. 
The bird. The fields. Vi?tue. America. 

a ^dtstinttion or eminence,'*''] — The origin of tlie English Ar- 
ticle is undoubtedly to be traced to the Greek and Hebrew, 
through the Saxon and French languages. That the above 
definition quite as well agrees with the genius and construction 
of the English, as the one frequently given- in our Grammars, 
numerous quotations might show, were it thought necessary to 
adduce them. 

"TAc Bible," i.e. " The Book," eminently so a- 
bove all other books. ** Thou art the man," i. e. The 
man, distinguished from all other men by this atrocious 
deed. 

b ** diphthong or HUnt A."] — The letter n should never be 
.added, unless when it is necessary to prevent a disagreeable hi- 
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4. The is called the definite article, be- 
cause it poiats out some particular thing ^ or 
things. # 

Section III, Nouns. 

1. A Doun is the name of any thing 'sup- 
posed to exist; or any word which is made 
the 9abject of discourse. 

SXSRCI8KSW 

The bo&k. The books. Memory. Whiteness. Solidity. 
Talking; is not conversing.^ The boy is studying. 

atus occasicMoied by two successive vowel sounds. Hence a alone 

is to be used before the words use,, eunttchy one,, and iti general^ 

' 'Al those words comm^.ncing; with y, w, or the diphthongal sound 

of U. 

c **parHculdr lfei?i^.*'J— Both articles are used in ^rticular- 
izing, but in different v/ays. A common noun, without an arti- 
cle, represents the whole class or species collectively. A or an. 
denotes numerically, one, any one, of a class or species, without 
fiither selection as to the individual, or numerical emphasis. 

77ic is employed to direct the attention to a particular indi- 
vidual, or to particular individuals ; — as, " The proper study of 
mankind is wia/t" — ^is a man — ^is the man ; — the variety of senti- 
ments here expressed is obvious. The is most frequently used 
to point to some thing which has been befdre in the mtruf, and i» 
therefore supposed to be well understood by the speaker or 
jvriter,. ami the readers. Its main use may thereforo be said 
to be — to supply the place of a doiinition ; or to sl»w that the 
following word has been already defined; as, ** Tfie sun" — ^That 
is, that luminary, the name of which has been so often spoken, 
and so well understood, that I need not define it anew. 

" Give me the book" — that is " a book which we have been 
recently speaking of, or which is now the object of our senses ; 
so that we twp cannot mistake what onct" 

From the preceding it will appear that the article a, 
caa be used only with nouns singular or nouns of multi- 
tude — unless followed hy the adjectives few and rnany ; 
as " a few days,*'^ *' a great many books." 

The article the can be used with nouns of either num- 
ber, upder the above restrictions; as, *' the man,'* ox- 
" the men,'^ — Bee Syntax rule iv. 
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Divitians ofJiouns, 

S. A n6ttn .is either common or proper ;-— 
common^ ^ when it relates to a whole sort or 
species ; piSper^ wheo it relates to some indi*' 
vidaaL 

Properties or Circumstanees ofKouM. 

8. A noun has fotir properties — Person^ 
Number^ Oender and Case* 

1. Person. 

4i. A noun, when spoken to^ is in the 8ec« 
ond person ; and when spoken o/> it is in the 
third person ; but never in the first.* 

2. Number, ' 

5. Number is the distinction of one from 
many. 

6. A noun may be used in two numbers, 
the singular and the plural. 

7* When it expresses only one thing or 
subject, it is in the singular number ; when 
it expresses any more than one it is in the plu- 
ral, s 

sxfiacisxs. 
John. Man. Boston. Town. Fox. Rejnard. O Brutoa 
hear me. Jesus wept. The.glorjr of Immanuel. Kings must 
die, as' well as children. 

f **• common.^] — A common noun may also relate to an indirid* 
ual, as well aa a whole species ; but do^ not determine as a 
proper noun does, which individual of a species is meant. 

g "sing. a»Jjp/i*w"] — ^To these may be also added 
collective nouns ; or nouns of multitUck^ in the singular 
form, }iet signifying more than one ; as people^ army, &c. 
Any common noun singular may become a noun of rnul* ' 

♦ ^^^Tever in ffie ^*;"— 4hat is, they are nerer joined to a 
Tcrb ift the first person. 

B2 
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8. The siugular Dumber becomes plaral 
generally, by adding to the end of the word 
the letter 9. . 

9. But when the siogulaF enAs in s, or 0/ 
Xf ch, shy and some others, the plural is form- 
ed froiQL it by adding es. 

10. There are, however, still other varie- 
iies in the formation of number; and many 
nouns are irregular, ^ or do not form their 
plural by any rule, 

V EX£RCISE8. 

Books. Negro. Church. Negroes. Potatoes. Foxes. Knives, 
Beauty. MecUa. Staff. Staves. Seraphim, Oxen. 

titude, by being placed after manyy with the article a; 
as, many a man — that i3 many men, 

h "iVrc^ttZar."] — Many foreign words retain their 
original plural ; as 

VRXNCH. 

Singular, Plural. 

Beau, Beaus. 

Monsieur, Me8sieurs,Me8sr8.&c. 

GRJEEK. 

Phenomenon, Plie^omei^a. 
Emphasis, £mphases. 

HSBRSW. 

Ch^ub, Cherubim^ 

Seraph, Seraphim. 

Most nouns ending in/, or/c, chi^ngc them ii^to re< ; f^ Wifi, 
towee ; haf^ loaves^ &c. 

Those ending in u preceded by ct consonaiit, Qhsg^e y into ie* ; 
^a beauty^ beauties ; city, cities, &p. 
^.^^ Some have their plural in ^; f^s par, ojfe^; hose^ hosem 
fnan, men ; child, children, &c, 

Some are entirely irregular ; as die, dice ; penny^ pei^ce ;. 
mouse, mice ; sow, sw'ine, &c. " When the <join is meant, perto 
\ ny makes pcnm'c*.* Grant, 

A. few nouns vairy^heir plural aceording to the sense \ tbtii^ 
Plu. Flu. 

Genius, geniuses, men of wit ; but genii, serial beings, 
* .w^ Jrtiex, indexeti fiOioXmU} f^ice^t in Algebra, &pt 



Singular, 


Plural. 


|f|edium, 


Media. 


Erratum, 


Errata. 


Datum, 


Data. 


Genus, 


Genera. 


Kadius, 


Radii. 


Hypothesis, 


Hypotheses, &c. 
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11. Borne are defective^ or wanting^ ia the 
singular namber. ^ Some are wanting in the 
plural. J Some bave the same form in both 
numbers wittiout distinction. ^ 

3. Gender , or Distinction of Sex. ^ 

IS. There are three Genders* :— 

13. The Masculine^ when the noon ex- 
presses a male. 

14. The Feminine^ when the noun ex* 
presses a female, 

EXXRCISSS* 

To receive an alms, lliat bellows. It is ashes. Wheat, lye, 
barley, com, gold, and silver. By this means. Mathematics, 
^his molasses. This is g^od news. 

i *^ wanting in the ting.'"] Thus— 6oireZt, lungs, teitsart, &c. 

j " wanting in thephirdtr] Thus-^ride, avariety gold, wheat, 
&c. together with all proper namei, strictly speakii:^. This ia 
owing to the nature ofthe things represented by such words* 

k ^ tti^QUt diitinetion,^] Thus the words, means, paint, 
measles, mathematies, amends, relies, remains, Uie, although they 
are plural in form, may most of them b^ joined with a verb ei« 
ther singular or plural. 

1 * ' i^Sex, ' '] There are , in the English, language, three 
principal ways qf distinguishing the sex, or of fc(jrming 
the genders, viz. 

1. By a different ending, eenerallj in ess ; a8„ 



mie. 


FemaU. . 


^MaU, 


Femait. 


actor, 


obtress. 


benefactor, 


benefactress. 


heir. 


heiress. . 


doctor. 


doctress. 


electois 


elctfstresBji 


emperor 


empress. 


Jew, 


JewQs^ 


governor, 


governess. 


chanter 


chantress. 


banm 


baroness. 


masteis. 


mistress. 








ambassador. 


ambassadress. 




marquisi 


marchioness. 



* Nmnes ^ppMoable to both sexes may. he said ta be of the 
ejmmon gemto^r-such as person, chM^ student, kc. To these 
may be added some nouns which have a distinct fem. termi- 
liation, when they are used without special Kfereuce to th^ 
i^ i »s iaitructors, poets, &c. Da. C&oaf 91s. 
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10. The Neater^ when the noua expresses ' 
neither mi^le nor female^ but ao^e inanimate 
- object^ or sometbiog whose sex is not known. ^ 

SXKRCISB9. 

Jane Shore, James Monroe. Captain Shandy. Alexander 
the Great. The^ip, Huron. The preceptress is come. The 
princess Amelia. The tig^er and the tig^ress werd both taken. 
When the sun arises, he will shine. The Sultan is a Turk. 



MaU Female, 


Male 


Female. 


count, countess. ^ . 


mayor. 


mayoress. 


deacon, deaconen. 


visconnt) 


viscountess. 


patron, patroness. 


priest,. 


priestess. 


prince, princess. 


prior, 


prioress. 


prophet, prophetess, 
traitor, traitress. 


poet. 


poetess. 


shepherd. 


. shepherdess. 


votary, yotaress, * 


tiger. 


tigress. 


A few words are distinguished by the kindred tennioatiOR | 


«r; 48 Mat, 


Fern, 




administrator, 


administratrix. | 


executor, 


executrix. 




testator. 


testatrix. 




8, Ky adding or prefix] 


ng axK>ther word ; as, "" \ 


MiOe, 


Female 


■ 


man-servant, 


maid-servant. 


a god son. 


a god daughter. 


. male child. 


female child 


I. 


3, Bj diflfereiit words ; as, 


^ 


Male. Female. 


Male, 


Female. 


maur woman. 


boy. 


girl. 


brother, sister. 


father, 


mother. 


batohelor, maid. 


friar. 


nun. 


lord, lady. 


master. 


dame, ^ — -^ 


lad, lass. 


nephew, 


niece. 


bridegroom, bride. 


sultan'. 


sultana. -. 


* land^ve, landgravine. 


hero. 


heroine^ 


w moor, morisco. 


widower, 


widow. 


drake, duck. 


pmder, 
buck, 


goose. 


earl, C4mate8s. 


doe. 


,. drone, bee. 


singer. 


songstress. 



m^'^no^ i(:M«wn. '^-^^Somie things withotit life are also 
xeckoned of the Masculine and Femininp genders, by 
the figure of personification y as, av», Jlfa«. moonx shtf^ 
Fankn &C4 
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4. Case. 

16. The case of a noun shews its govern- 
ment, and its relation to other words. 

17. There are three cases, vi^ : the nomU 
native^ possessive auA ohjpctive. A noan in 
in the nominative case, when it governs a verb^ 
usually after^ it, and when it is spoken to, 

18. A noun is in the possessive ° case^ . 
when it implies possession^ and iff governed 
by the following noun. 

The possessive case may also be known 
by its different ending, which is formed by^ 

adding the letter 9, with an apostrophe to the 

• 

£XERCI8£fl. 

Dueks swim tnx the water. A fat doe. Philomela, the song^- 
stress. It is a -flj. The child ^as asleep ; it was murdered. 
The brideg^room and the bride shall rejoice together. The bojs 
and the §[irls are studying' their leasons.-i-*-John's hat. Jacobus 

But the ground of distinetion between nuu, and fern, in these 
inanimate objects must, we apprehend, be considered as untenar- 
ble hj the pure English idiom ; unless it be ||iolden entirely by 
the title of a Rhetorical grant, in the Latin, sun was consider^ 
ed mcu. wa^ moon fern, because, perhaps, the idolatrous Romans^ 
who spoke that language, were habituated to worship the form* 
er as a god, and the latter as a goddess. And the like, or some V 
analogous reason, for the mas, aj^fem\ of river, mountain, woods, ' 

books, &c. &c. But whether the Christian English can have a 
similar reason for such a practice admits of a question. The 
distinction of the mas, and /cm. in inanimate objects must, there- 
fore, in the English language, undoubtedly be traced to the in- 
fluence of a custom derived from ^he Greeks and Romans. 

n ^^ possessive ease,'*'*] — Properly speakjfig, case implies differ- 
ent endings of nouns, or an alteration or falling off from their 
nominative^— ^moed from a Lat. term, which signifies fofatl. 

Thus considered, nouns in the English Langtia^e have no 
cases^ or different terminations, in its original structure. It is 
probable, that the possessive case was originally expressed by 

* Except where a questiati is asked ; and there the verb geg^- 
erally precedes the nominative case ; as. Was it you .' 
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nouiiy or an apostrophe only^ if the noun al- 
ready eads in «.* 

19. A noun is in the objective case, when 
it is governed by a verb or a preposiliooi 
usually coming before it 

Declension of a regular J^oun^ 
Sing. Plu. 

Nom. King-, Kinga, 

Poss. Kings's, Kings*. 

Obj. King, King;8, 

Section IF. Pronocns. 

1. A Pronoun is a word ased in the place ° 
of a noun, and sometimes, of a simple sen- 
tencc; to prevent its too frequent repetition. 

BXXRCIBXB. 

ladder. JoVs oomforten. The ship^s masts. The tree's leaves. 
The grocer's company. Peter^s wife's mother. Goodness' sake. 
For elegance' sake. The prophetess' answer. These are thy 
glorious works, parent of good. 

help of the possessive pronominal adjectives his and hen ; which 
words, by syncopating the letters hi and Aer, became, at length, 
. incorporated with the noun itself { — ^the syncopation being de- 
noted by the apostrophe ; as John hit book, and Jane Jura ; 
syncopated into John's book, and Janets* The import of" this 
case may be expressed by the word of; as tfU patience of Job^ 
or Job's patience. ^ Some suppose the Eng. poss. case to be an 
ubbreviatiDn of the original Saxon genitive ending in e«, or of 
the Latin is of the third declension." J. Graht. 

o ^ place — nouns and simple sentenees.^l — This latter use of a 
pronoun, personating a sentence Instead of a noun, of so frequent 
occurrence, is perhaps too apt to be overlooked by the novitiate 
grammarian; thus-~ 

** 'Twas great to speak a world from nought !" 
« So did he ride ; mhith brings me to"— &c. 
Here the personal and relative pronouns, it and whieh^ evi- 
dently stand for the sentences ♦* To speak^ &c. and ^ So did he 
Tide.'' 



* When the nominative terminates even with the sound of *, 
we cometimes iind the ^ e^the'po^ioesive omitted ; as, elegance^ 
sake. 
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Properties of Pronouns. 

S. To pronouns belong number^ person, 
gender p and case, all defined like the same^ 
properties of nouns. 

3<i Pronouns have also a first person, which 
signifies the person speaking. 

They are ever changfizigp, yet still the sftme* John applies his 
taxiiid closely; he will become learned. Washington was a gobd 
man, as well as a g^Teat ; he could pray, as well as fight. Be- 
hold the moon ; how she shines in her meridian g^lory. Astron- 
omy is an exalted and exalting science ; it leads the mind 
through nature up to nature'*s God ;— ^who loveth them that feat 
him. 

»- "^ • ^ — «^^^ ■ ■ ■ '■ ^ - • '• ■ ' 

Care should ^so be taken to distinguish between a pronoun 
thus defined, and an adjective in the place^ or nature^ of a noun* 

The former implies a perfect substitution — ^the latter implies 
merely an omission. A pronoun is strictly a noun as to its gov- 
iemment and signification ; so that its noun might in all cases^ 
Would conciseness permit, be made conversely tb supply its place* 

An adjective in' the nature of a noun is but an adjective still j 
and botfrits government and signification require a noun under- 
stood to be joined with it; Thus, speaking of the "English poets, 
we should say " they ;" (ji. c. the English poets) — " are not al- 
ways so correct in sentiment as they are elegant in style." ** Th6 
toholar, who applies himself; &c. ' On the other hand — The ~ 
benevolent (beings^ perhiBLpsi) are the only happy'^ (beings/) 
♦* These (ihiages) be thy gods, O Israel." ** It is mercy pleads 
to-day." "TAwis mercy, &c. vi2 : This thing-«^not it thing. ^ 
. ^ Some have not faith,'*—** they have not faith." In fine, it is \^ 
obvious from these examples^ that a noun and a pronoun^ can- X. 
not exi^t together — ^but a noun and an Oidjective ever mttsti 
Hence their essential difference. And it is doubtless owing to 
a want of proper attention to this difference, that there has fre- 
quently been so much obscurity, if not confusion, on the subject 
of prbnomis and adjectives partaking the nature of pronouns 
called pronominal adjectives, &c. and that many of Uie latter 
have been ranked with the former, such as this^ thcU^some^ one^ kc* 

Indeed, pronouns not unfrequently, tfl<^ some of the forego* 

p. "genrfer."]— The genders of pronouns are not, like those 
of nouns, distinguished by a difiierence in their formation, except 
fn the third person of personal pronouns ; he, masculine^ shOi 
/emininey it, nevier. In aU other ca^es of both personal and rel« 
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Division of Pronouns. 

. 4. Pronouns are of two kinds, persdnal 
and relative. ^ 

EXXRCISKS. 

He is not always rich whose silver and g^ld are increased ; 
bat he who has stored his mind with true wisdom. 



ing examples, are used without reference to any noun whatev- 
er expressed — as, ^Tkey do not learn, who are not inquisitive.'^ 
^ It is not Csesar, but the gods, my fathers.'^ 
...». From this view of substitution, it is evident that a pronoun is 
not a neeetsary part of ]aagfi)ap;e, but only a convenience. 

ative, they are determined alone by the sense, or by the refer- 
ence to their nouns. 

The reason of the want of distinction of gender in the first 
and second person appears to be this. These, it will be recol- 
lected, constitute the persons ^eaking^ and spoken to — ^who are 
always supposed to be hoihjfresent — their gender of course is 
easily determined, without any extraneous help, or mark of dis- 
tinction ; which cannot be the case with regard to the third 
person-^the person spoken of-^who is suppose to be at a dis- 
tance from the parties, and of course his sex unknown. 

In the relative pronouns, not only the genders, but also the 
numbers and persons, are thus undistinguished. The former 
kind, therefore, constitute a more definite, and perspicuous part 
of speech in themselves considered than the latter. 

q.^^ personal and reketive.^^] — Instead of /, wc, thou, 
ybu^ he, she, it, they ; their compounds "myself, ourselves^ 
thyself, yourselves, himself , herself, itself, themselves, are 
frequently used, for the sake of emphasis — in the nomi- 
native and die objectiTe cases. 
^ The precise line of demarkation l^etween the two classes of 
pronouns has generally been left, perhaps in too much t)bscuri- 
ty to be easily traced by the young student ;— as well as that 
tween the pronoun and pronominal adjective. 

Their essential difference appears to be simply this— 
•v^ The latter is generally used as a connective ;* the form- 
er is not ; — but has^a more explicit reference to the per- 
son of its nouns,-— vaence its name {personal,) Both 
alike refer to nouns, and are used as substitutes for them ; 

* The relative is always a connective, trhen it is expUmatory 
in flense, and not re^^rte/tt'f* 
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1. Personal Pronouns, 

B. Personal pronouns simply personate 
uouns and simple sentences. Of these there 
are five, viz. 

1, irt the first persout ^pefkking y 
TboUf in tiie. second p«i«oii spoken- ta^ 
and 

mas. (em. neut 

He/she, ^it^ in the third person^ spoken 
of. 

6. The personal pronouns may be thus 
declined.' 

£X1£RCt8£Si * 

Ah me ! I lutt unckdne, ■ I cBai^e th«e, Cromwell. Th<ra art 
the man. Ye are spies. ■ Say yoa so ? * And he, bKc, it, you, 
we, they— end the song'." I my^self also am a man» We are 
not of the ntukber of those Who commend themselves. 

ill III I I ■ Ill " II » m - I i.i^ ■■■-I I 

but*fhe personal requires a" conjunction before it in iij^ 
own simple sentence ; the relative will never admit one,, 
unless an antecedent also be uQderstood* (Seep, 27.) 

Thus—** He is iMfipy, who is holy**—** He is happy ieetmte he 
is holy.'^ ^ The student who is inquisitive, and ttho is indostri* 
o«s*^ Here, however, is an antecedent understood which makea< 
It new simple sentenoerstill connected to the following one by the- 
relative— Thus— ** and who-^AhaX i»» and the student who, ico. 
From this view of the rehitive as a connectives it is obvious, that 
it must always hold the Jirst places or near the first, in the order 
of its sentence, aliJce in the nominative, as in the objective case s 
that when in the latter case the word which governs it must 
come after it, unless it be a preposition, whicfa must still show a' 
relation between two words both edways succeeding. 

T^^thus declined.'**] — ^For the accommodation of those whe' 
may prefer it, the meUiodTof d^clining^ the pronouns with three 
cases 4s here inserted, 

I. Person. 



iJStonh I, we, ^ 

Sir^. ^Poss, tninev ours, > 

(Obj. Hie; ^ us, ) 



Plu. 



* " It** is frequently impersonal, pr personates no particuUt 
noua or sentence ; ob ^^ it rains,** 
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1. Penan, 

Singular < ^, . ' -^, . ' >. Phtnl. 

2. Per$on. 

- a- S Nom. rtott, Mom. yc or ifou,» 7 ™ 

7. Sing:. •< ^^. . •, ' ^.. . . .^ ^^ ^ VPlu. 

I ■■ ■■ »M ill • I ■ 

2. Person. 

C Nom, thou, ye or you, ) 

Sing, c Pow. thine, yours, J P/w. 

(06;. thee, you. j 

3. Person, 

C JSTom. he, riie, it, thfey, ^ 

Sing, IPo88. his, hers, its, theirs, vP/t*. 

( Obj, him, her, it ; them. J 

Indeed, this is a subject on whioh Grammarians have long 
differed, and probably will still differ. Dr. Wallis howelrer, con- 
siders all the Enjg^lish poss. cases, whether of nouns or pronouns, 
as pessessive adjectives. Dr. Oliver observes, that, ^. if mne^ 
thinct ourst Sec, are p\>s8es8ive cases, they are the possessives of 
the adjectives, my^ thy^ onr^ Sic. and adjectives in English have 
no cases at all." *^ Dr. Johnson, too, has said, that my and minej 
are words precisely synonymous.^ It may be' farther observed, 
that the words under consideration (mine^- theirs^ &c.) never as- 
sunie these forms except sometimes, for euphony's sake, when 
they ibllow the noun which they qualify ; in the absence of the 
noun ; or when it begins with a vowel ; — otherwise they retain, 
their original form of my^ fmr^ &c.> as '^ this is my book"- — ^this 
book is mine, " Jtftne c^m, my fttt^ " This is mvn^ — ^that is, 
"my book.'* 

For these reasons, as well as for sake of simplifying, the au- 
thor has ventureiTto assign to the personal pronouns only two 
oases ; Classifying the'abovementioned words with the poss. pro.' 
adjective-— (ic/iic/i set) ; and leaving a 'choice to students as 
to declension, in the above note. At the same time, he is aWare 
that the Romans would say — ^^ Nostra caede, qui remansisse- 
mus" — Cic, in Cat. and that Thompson wrote "Sound his stu- 
pendous praise ; whose greater voice," &c. Indeed this is com- 
mon in our language ; but may not whose, in such instances, al- 
so be called a poss. adjective ? This will obviate the objection 
to the declension with two cases, which might else arise. But 
it is not expected soon to find the subject divested of all difficul- 
ty,-"especiaUy as tl\e same ambiguity e:psts in the *Latin met, 
tuiy Sio, formed either from £^0, and tit, or meiis, and iuus, . 

fi^^ ye or you."] — Ye is ahtays plural, both in form 
'ind sense ; you is plural in form, and, in sense, either 
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"3. Person. 
mas. fern, neut*- 

« ««, ^Iffom-he, the, U, Noni./%, ) . 
'•^"«-^Obj. Aim, Aer, »•*. Obj. Mem.j^^- 

.2. Rtlaiive Pronouns. 
9. Relative pronouns not onJy supply the the; place of 
noun^ and /simple sentences ; bpt. are also generally con- 
nectives.* . • 

* 10. Tbey are, especially called relatives 
becaose they relate to some lioun or pronouo 
going before^t callecl an antecedent. 

' • ■ • si£RC19E8. ■' •' ' 

The scholar who studies. That ikculty in man whieh tastes, 
which thmks, whioh reasons, is certainly immortal and divine. 

smgular orphiral, Ticcording to the number of the noun | 
which it personates. "liiou is now seldom found except I 

in the antiquated style, sometimes termed solemn ? 

style ; — and it is less frequently met with in speaking^ ^ 
than in writing. The religious society, termed Friends ^ | 
however, uniformly and consistently use thou in the sin- ^ 
gular, and ye or you in the plural ;---thus avoiding the 
common and ambiguous use of the latter. 

indeed this ambiguity extends to the iirst perscm in English, 
tMi well as^o the second. Thus toe ihinki instead of / think ; 
you are^ instead oit thou art (never you art-, or jfou is ; because 
you is plural in form.) Thus the French say, ^^ paries tou$^ — r , 
addressing one person. Thus the Latins, nos sumus ; and the ' 
Germans, it is said, carry the compTimentarv style still further ; 
and in addressing a person of great respectability, use the third - 
person plural ; Uie third person lingular, where tome respect is ' 
intended ; and the second person plural oommonly. 

* Sec baek^ p. 25.] — The relative is generally resolvable into 
the personal pronoun npd the conjunction.. Thus—" The schol- 
ar who studies will learn," — ^that is, " 'the scholar will learn be^ 
eause he studies.'* ** Except the Nile ; the inundations of whieh 
are frequent*'— otherwise-^'' ./jlrul the inundations of /^t« are fre- 
quent." When the relative is explicative,: and not restrictive, 
thui property is the most. conspicuous.. In this use of the rela- 
tive, a noun or subject may be quali^ed by it and i^ subjoined 
sentence, the same as by a^ adjective^ Th^s — ^**a virtuous 
man"-— '»^a man who is virtupus" — *♦ a man of virtue* — are near- 
ly synonymous phrases, 

t The antecedent, by the laws of transpositioo, is frfe* •* 
quently a suhsequent^-riei be found after the relative. 



!!• There are fwr relative pronouns^ wlio^ 
which, what^ and that 
IS. IV.ho, relates to fiersoti^ only. ^ 

13. : WMchy relates to things. 

14. That^^ is used in the place of eithei 
•who or which. : ' 

Who and which may be thus declined. 
Mm, wbp, ,-^:. JV'i?m. . wbicb, 
P.q?9a. w|^09Q, ':. JPo^. whose^^ 
Obj. ,,wUcini.. / Ohj. whiclu 

The others are imieclinab'le. 

■■.••'. .'XXBaciSEB. '. 
The iruit of tbat forbidden tree, whose mbrtai twte—r. ' The 
laaxif.whoiii tb*» k^pg d <*T^gfatH to hoiK^r. .. _. _. .. ._ 

- — «■ . : — • " • \ — "' ■ ' ^ . ■ .1 ' ' . ■ ' . _ ' ' 
t " a?^o— pcr«o«w oa^y»''J — Correct usage, hpweyer ; 

in prose as w^ll as ia poetry, -has. of late atppjied this 
pronoun to things,; especially, when possession ia impli- 
ed ; and has assigned whose as the possessive, case of 
ivhich ; ^f in Ihe above declension. This i^^done, prob- 
ably, , to prevent a circumlocution ;-^as which has orig- 
inally no appropriate possessive. Thus — in the above 
exercises, "wAow. mortal taste"— ^is ^quivaleat t<> — 
the mortal taste df ^/tic/^-— one word in the former 
phrase' supplying the place of three in the latter. Who 
also refers to. things invariably when they are perspnifi* 
ed, orspoken of aspersons^ 

.It.ha«t beea ^Ufmiy ob^ei ved, that the relatives do^Dot vary to 
express ^umber« geader, Aadipersoji,. as the perscA^l^pro&ounf 
do. It may be ^4ded<» t^st.tije lame i^ true with respect to oaae, 
except in who and which^ — and the variations of tliese are shewa 
>n the abov« >te^le»&ioa. . « 

- u " Tfea^:'*]~The. use of this relative in the place of 
-^oand wjiich^.'i& ddyttless sanctioned, by good, writers, 
for one oif these two reasons ; - 1, for . Euphony's sake ; 
2, to prevent their' ta«t©logical repetition. \. 

But as, by the use of it, d manifest 'ambiguity is ihdtufteia: into 
ihe lan^agfe,*i4: should rather be discbUtaged than otherwise, by 
Rhetorkiari?:- F^r certainly, no melody of sfmiid can ever be 
equivdleiit-fbr'the los?*df ah idea, or th6 perrersitm <if b s^iiti- 
ment, to him who writes and reads but to ittcre%fie*iii'th6 knowl- 
edge -of 4i».'ti«aif.' '.'•'• ■ -''-i '• '- ' ■ » ■ 
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15. What'' is a compound pronouD inclad- 
ing Id itself both the relative and the antece- 
dent^ and is equivalent tb that and which. 

This is what I requested. What I spoke ot, was the Talmad. 
Whatever is, is right. What you'd have it, make iL The gen- 
tleman and his carriage, that were both swept away by the cur« 
rent. All th^ numerous ills, that flesh is heir to. Man, that is 
bom to di^. 

The ambiguity spoken of arises from the too indeter^ 
minate a use of this word. If the student find that to be 
used as a conjunction, a pronominal adjective, and a 
relative pronoun, he must be possessed of that share of 
quickness of perception, and soundness of judgment not ' 
often to b^ foun^ united in the youngs to enable hiin al- 
ways to classify it with sufhcient facility and accuracy 
to incur no danger of mistake in a sentence lengthy> 
complex, and uttered with rapidity. A single exam- 
ample of this treble use of the word follows : 

" How many £[>rget, that'^ (a conjuncUon) " the great 
business of^his life is to prepare for another." 

** The fur ihaf^ (a r€lativ& pronoun) " warsBS a mon'-- 
arch, warmed a bear.** 

" T%ai" (a pronormnfli adjective) "sun I pray may- 
never setv'^ 

That is however of almost indispensable use as a rela-^ 
tive, when there are two or more antecedents,, consisting; 
"* of both persons and things, connected ; and therefore, 
•neither who nor Tvhich could singly refer to both : a^s^ 
'* The gentleman and his carriage, that were both swept 
bff by the freshet." 

We do not find tha4 ior he- preceded by a preposition^, I 
as we do the other relatives, as — ." ills ta which flesh is: I 
heir" — *' ills thaf flesh, is heir <o"— not — J' ijls to that ' 
flesh is heir." 

v «« PFAa^"]-r-Hence inf&r, that this word when> arela^ / 
tive pronoun, has always two distinct characters, and must/ 
be parsed twice, once as an aptec^ent^ and again as aj 
]?elative ; and that,, in analyzing, it belongs tp two simple! 
sentences, although it cannot be thus punctuated ; for,^ in,; 
that case, the point must fall in the middle of the wordi. 



^.f 
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16. Who, which, and what, ^ wh^n cm- 
ployed in asking questions^ are catted hrter- 
rogative ^ [yronouns. 

EXERCI81CB. 

Which tray went the spirit of the Lord ? What man is he 
that Uvetfa, an d shall not see death? Who is that? What is it? 

w ^' wkoy wJvick and tohat,^^]^^To these inlenogatives 
some writers add whether. This was formerly »sed as 
neaily isynonymous with which, ^xtept that it confitifes 
the meaning to one of two subjects ; as '* TSoheiher^t the 
twain"—" which of the two." 

Which and what are sometimes placed hehTejkavLiu.-*-^0etn' 
Urrogative^ pronominal adjecHves* 

Which, and what may also become pronominal a^yec- 
tives by being compounded with the adverbs ever and 
soever, na "Whatever— or whatsoeVeiv- or whichever — 
mail he be." — 

Who, thus compounded frequently becomes strictly a 
noun in signification, answering to what man' or ivhat 
person ; for it can hardly be termed an interrogative, 
because it does not express a question in form. 

It has been justly observed, by Dr. Crombie, that ^?u> and 
tchat^ used interrogatively, are less definite than which. Thus — 
" Who is the man, that will dare say so" ? — ^implies a doubt of 
his existence ; or at least, that he is a stranger to the speaker. 
" Which is the man" — confines him within the circle ^of itn ag- 
gregate of known individuals. 

X " interrogative.^] — ^ Interrogatives do not lose the eharaeter 
. " of relatives, the only difference between them is, that without 
^an interrogation, the relatives have reference to a subject 
" which is antecedent, definite and known ; with an interroga-r 
" tion,,to a subject which is subsequent^ indejinite and unknown, 
" and which it is expected the answer should express and ascer- 
" tain.**-^So says Dr. Adams, borrowing the assertion {torn Mur- 
ray. But, if the antecedent to an interrogative be not oidy 
^ subsequent^ but also ** indefinite and unknown ;" the inquisi- 
tive student would very naturally ask — ^" What then is it ?" — 
which question, perhaps, it would be difficult for either of these 
Grammarians, according to their own principles, satisfectorily 
to answer. The confusion on this point appears to have arisei;i 
from a want of a strict lo^cal adherence to definitions, 

1. ** Words are said to be relative pronouns,^ because they re- 
late to some word going'before, "called antecedent." 2. Who, 
which and what, when used in asking qitestvms, are termed *«n- 
tefrogalives: " Who was he ?" " What was it ?" Here are quei- 
tieas asked. . The words who and wAa/, are, therefore, accord- 
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Section V. AjyjsctivE. 

. 1. An adjective, y id a word used to qoali- 
i^ er iDodify a noun or pronoun. 

2. These qualities may exist in difi^fent measuiefi 
whence, 

8. An adjective bas three degrees^ of com- 

SXBRCIfrSS. 

A good man. Beatiful flowers. The Almighty Being can- 
not l^ disngpipointed. Toolish and unlearned questions, avoid* 
'Twas on that dark and doleful night. 

iog to the definition, interrogatives. JLet us now attempt to sup- 
ply these ^ subsequent, indefinite, and unknown'^ antecedents. 
** I (wfc information concerning the person that he was ;"—•** I 
desire to understand the thutg, iokidi wot the subject of in- 
quiry.'' . Here the antecedents, viz. penvo^ and ihing^ are sup- 
^ied, jand iSie words Ihai and whtkh become proper relatives. ' 
But the- questiwn have by tlus means vanished, and their forma 
are converted into thote of the auertumt^ ^^ / ojfc," and ^ I de- 
sire,"" Aud thus, I apprehend, in aU cases ;-^sapply the aateoe- 
dent, and they are bo lodger int^rFogatives. Let them be iib- 
terrotgativee, and they can, bdiAg such, 'have no untecede mtt" 
are, Uierefore, hy definition no nlaiiues* 

y « adjective"] — All Adjectives in English, except 
the numerals and a few others, are entirely destitute qf 
number ; and all, of person, gender, and case, 

A noun may'becoxfte an adjective by being placed 
before another noun ; as, morning «m, viliage Curate. 
These are, properly, figures of speech, in which some 
of the abstract qualities of a noun are considered, instead 
of the concrete, loribe noun itself. 

^ z^ three degrees /''I'-^lnsenHmenU the deg^es of comparison 
Hre as numerous as the relations of the things comparedf-^—which 
are obviously wit|)out end ; but in itmguage, which to answer 
its intended purpose, should ever be simple as possible, different 
forfM of adjectives to express but a small part pf these d^eea, 
if attainable, would be something worse than useless. ^^These 
three degrees, thereibre, differently limited by other- modifying 
words, 4re amply sufficient to convey an idea of any relation 
•with precision. Thus, America is larger than Europe ; it is al- 
so larger than England ; it is larger than London ; and so on, 
ad infinitum. But, in these instances, it is evidently larger in 
very different degrees. 

These sub-4egrees, as. just observed, may be pointed out by 
ether qualifying words and phrases. This may be done in two 
ways — 1. Either definitely y as, America is ten thousand miles 
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parisoD^ the positive^ the comparative^ and 
the superlative. 

£X£RCI8X8. 

Good is the word of the Lord. Greater is he that is for us, 
than they that are against us. America is larger than Europe. 
No war, nor battlers sound. 

larger than Europe, 2. Oi^ indefinitely ; as, America is much 
larger than Europe, or very much larger than London. 

Sho^uld the subject be traced, there might doubtless be foiind 
existing in the popular English language, something which 
could be reduced so nearly to rule as to obtain th^ appropri- 
ate name of indefinite comparison of a^jectiyes, by* the help of 
rather^ ish^ quite,, eonsiderabli/, vastly^ re/y, immenselih infinite* 
(y, and the like; although by no mesuas reducible to three 
-degrees. % 

These degrees of indefinite comparison I shall attempt ta 
mark by numerical figures in the following example : 1. roc^^^ 
darkish^ &. darkish; 3. considerably dttrk ; 4. dark; &. quite: 
dark ; 6. very dark ; 7, V€utly or exceedingly dark ; 8. surpriS" 
inglyd&rki 9. astonishingly dark -, 10. i$nmensely d^rki Ihin^ 
finitely dark. This is nearly the gradation, as I find it existing 
in n}y own mind; but another individual may attach different 
ideaJB to the same words : What 1 should consider attonishir^ly 
dark, he may view ^o be only quite dark, and worthy of no as- 
tonishment cit all. ^QT can I ponyince him that I am right, nor 
he me, that I am wrong. The exact miantum of significancy to 
be attached to these and the like woros, it is impossible ever to 
fix with precision ; ^r they ara out of the reach of definitioa. 
Hence the ambiguity of their uss ; yrhich, though natural, is 
n^ore the efiect of passion in the writer and speak^ — or rather 
an indication of his difierent states of feeling at difierent times^ 
than the e£fect of sound jugdment, or an indication of a desire tp 
arrive at a sob^r conviction of the truth. 

Most of tbes6 same words agaia, an<} some others, may^ 
be attached to the regular comparative and superlative 
degrees ; as, considerably darker ; much darken ; vastly 
daricer ; /or the darkest j much the darkest, &c. 

It is to be queried whether the Greeks meant any thing dif- 
ferent from what these expressions convey, by their double eom^. 
parisons; elachtstoteros^ "less than the least," or, perhaps, 
^much the least, irifinitkly the least, of the Apostles."" In En- 
glish, direct double comparisons are not used, except sometimes, 
I perhaps, for £uphpny'*s s^ke ; as mathematicians say the^^ lesser 
\ number,'" to convey a more perceptible contrast with the 
I *^ greater^ by their similarity of sound. (See Blair on contrast.) 
It may b$, however, observed, that from the nature of lan- 
guage, many adjectives do act admit of the degrees of co)(n|>ayi-. 
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4, The eonpiirfttive degree itiiluimll^ form- 
ed by adding r or er^ totbe word in the posi- 
tive ; and denotes simple eoeeesB ^ of quality. 
' 5. The superlati\'[e degree is generally 

EXSRCISUS. . » 

■ Gcorg;e is older * thaii ', John. Drydeu is the 'grater writer ; 
Pqpe is the ^it«r pO«t.' i 

Strict^ speakings the ahqve adjective* d<trk^ aad oM those 
yrhose sigfiuficatioQ does not admit ofremiisum or inteatipii,-*-aa» 
white, straight, &c. and in general, those denotingp^urtf ; niaiief^ 
time^.place^ person; imt^and universcUity f as riund^.i^ufXTtx 
wooden, golden^ 4aHyi BritUh^ Mtnaic; whole, *oU^ onl^ta,^ 
Jbelono^^o toihis clasp, although ooiBmon lan^ua^e4oes avotfal- 
waya sanction thi? e^sertion. But when we, in laxigpaagfe, compare 
many of these words, we, do notmcfiaa to express' an increcuetf 
Quality, hut an ftpproximatwn toward* H. . Thus, when we say^ 
one thing. is $ifmghl^f than, another, we rmeaa to express, that it 
approaches nearer to the abstract quality* tiraight, — which is 
an absolutely perfect quality. 

With ^e.incompiarcidet also «i&yi be ranked the nmnercdiud' 
jeetwe9,Qt thi^^e which express. uainhci:,—4Uid also the pronOM^ 
iMaladje$tiifet(^eY^ay^kwd. 

jsr, B. The classof numeval adjectiveBcmKy be sotilividea 
into .the Cktrdsmal, or primitis^A numbers, and the ^Orrfimi/, or 
those which point 'OUt 'the . order in a 'aeries of' thing^s -to which 
iHimher isai^ied. Theaewe shall sow njdtiee, together with 
the class of numeral tuherba, for the sake of eidiibiiing at a sin- 
gle view the Njibjeet of aumhenng^ in the flnj^Ush' language. 
DistribuUve* Cardinals. Ordinals, CdrdindU. OrdinaU, 



. Simple, 


* one, ik-st. 


six, 


sixth. 


double, 


two, see<md. 


seven. 


seventh. 


triple^ 


three, third. 


. eight. 


eighth,' 


q^adcople, 


four, iburth. 


niore. 


ninths 


^itituple,&c.. five, filUi, 


ton, 


ttiotb;..' 


-> XitTMSRAL A]>VSRA 


B. 




Cardinal. Ordinal. 


DtslrHmtive. 




once, first. 


simply. 




. t^ice, secondly. 


doubly. 


* 


.^ . thrice, thirdly, . 


triply, &c. 




four-tiines, fourthly, 




• 


five-tjniies,' fifthly, 






six-times, * sixthly, 






seven-times, seventhly. 






^ight-times, eighthly^ 


Ak 




nine-tiiiaes, ninthly. 


< ' ^i 




ten-ti 


imes, ten^ly. 







From this brief view, it is obvious,* that onr laftgnag^e has but 
three numeral adverbs, of the cardinals,— the rest being suppli- 
ed by the cardinal adjectives prefixed to the technical word Hm^, 
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formed by adding st or esf to this positive^ ; 
aad denotes the greatest excess* ^ 

'IJPasitive, Vomparcttioe, SttperUitive. 

white, whiter, whiteit. 

small, smaller, siHallest. 

6. Adjectives consisting of more .than .one 
syllable ^*> usually form their degrees of com- 

which compounds are frequently rendered aliAost unintellig^ible 
to the jouag Grammarian, by beings erroneously printed apart, 
iofltead of being united by a hyphen. The ordinal and distribu- 
tive adverbs are but few of them used ; and these few are be- 
coming obsolete. The same, of the distributive adjectives. 

It may be observed, that in a similar way, any of the eardi- 
nalsmttj become tmmeral adverbs'^ by being placed before other 
eard4na.l8,— «11 the numerals in such expressions being adverbs, 
excepting the last ; as ten thousand men, two hundred thousand 
million pounds, &:c. In these instances times is properly undcr- 
fitood ; as t6n times a thousand mett. 

aa ** greatest excef*.*]— ** Terminational comparison^ as well bM 
**- that denoted by more and most, does not, as some Grammari" 
" ans teach, ** increase or diminish the signification ?'*— ^it always 
f^ inerfiasts it. In shorter aixd shortest, the property of shortness 
"> is evidently increased, not made less. The property, howev- 
" er, is diminished by /eti, least." J. Grant. 

It may be remarked that the superlative form of the adjective 
admits only the definite article the before it ; and is seldom used 
without it ; the comparative form, generally, admits only a. 
Hence the difficulty of giving genersd currency to expressions 
like this — ^^ Which is the older, James or Johnf It is much ea- 
sier to say — " which $s the oldest^ of the two ?* as well as — 
**.the oldest of the three." — ^Indeed, the comparative degree 
should, doubtless,. denote the superiority of one of two things or 
aggregates belonging to different classes. When the thinge 
compared belong to Uie same class or collection ; whethet there 
are two or moi'e ; the superlative is uied, 

bb ''more than one syllable.''] — Many, also, contain- 
ing only one syllable are thus compared ; as, '* more 
wise^ m^Mrejust, more every thing." Pope. 

Sometimes, on the contrary, dissyllables are com- 

. * "If the positive end in a single consonant, preceded by one 
" vowel, the final consonant is usually doubled ; as Jit, Jitter, fit- 
** test»^ Y preceded by tC consonant, is changed mto i ; V, hap- 
^pj/, happier, happiesU" Oiliht. 
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parison by the help of more atid most; and 
dimlliulion of quality is denoted by leesy 
least ; or by adding to «eme adjectives ish. 

Positive, >' Qomparative. Svpeidative. 

ele^nt, ' more elegant, tno^t elegant. 

diligent^ • more diligent, most diluent* 

;di^geht, . • leas.diUgent, Uast diluent. 

darkish, &c. * 

7* Some adjectives ape irregular, io tbisir 
degrees of cdmparison % as^ 

PosiHve. Conqtarative, l^uperlative, 

good, better, best, 

little, less,, least, 

bad, worse, worst, 

many, or- much, , , more, mopt, 

near, nearer, ' nearest, or next, 

fore, former, foremost,' cc or firtt. 

late, later, or latter, latest or last. 

8. -Some adjectives are also dcfective^^ ia 
tfaeir degrees of comparison.. Some are prop- 
erly used only in the positive degree. Some 
only in the comparative^ Others in the com« 
parative and superlative.' And some in the 
superlative alone. 

HXBRCISfiS. 

James is the oldest of the three brothers. Virgil and Ovil, — 
Virgil is the b^t poet ; Ovid however is a more eminent elegi- 
ast. More great, more wise, more learned, more every thing. 
Th$ greatest monarch. The happiest man/. 

pared without more and most ; as^ *' Sweet Aburp ! loroe- 
h>s^ village of the plaiu*!' ^olpsmith. 

cc "/orcmo«/."-*This word, and some others, as, uppermost^ out* 
ermoaU &i^d nethermost^ are evidently instances of the doable 
comparison, or of a compafiison, formed from the comparative 
degree, by the help of more and most; — thus, fore^ fore-more 
(contract^ /ormer) forc-morf. In these and similar instances, it 
appears that tile*n^», mo^^ contrary to the usual manner, must 
foil&u} thcf wofd compared. , 

• d<f " defective.'*'^] — To this class belong, as above stat- 
c<l> alLtlte' p'rojiopiinal adjectives, numerals, &«. besides 
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' ' : Piy)nofninal Adjectives,. 

9». Vrortoaiioal adjectives are ft kiad of 

compound ^ part of speech^ partakingtbe ua^ 

ture both of pronouns and adjectives. 

/ iO. Tliere are three kinds of pronominal 

^ adjectlveji^ the possemve^ (he distributive^ 

and the definitive. 

it. ^'he po«sessive-^ pronominal adjectives, 
-■^^ are my^thy^hiSyherjOt&n^^ouryitBjybur^iheir. 

XXERCI8E8. 

My father, shall we smite them ? Oar nation. This house is 
ours. Thine is the kingdom. Thy country. Your land is des» 
olate. Her k indred. The r elatives are hers. 

which we shall insert here the following— as a brief 
specimei) \ . 

~ " Compav*ative, 



Poskvbe* 

worth. 

* some. 



exterior,* 
interior,* 
:idferic»,J*^' 
jBUperw^s* 



Superlative, 



extreme.* 



\ . jBuperw^s* ( : ; ewpreme.* . 

. ■ - — ■ — ..;. y^ 

— - — * V -7— omnipotent* 

w- omnipresent. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ;^-**^_.^-* chief, &G. 

e " coinpoun€?."]-^Many of these are compound, not 
only m sense, but also inform; and others are imme* 
diate derivations from other parts of speech, as will, in 
order, be attemptfed to be .^hewn. Set also noieo, on the 
distinctive nature of pronouns and adjectives, 

f ** possessive pronominal a(^eciiv€s,*^}-^^^These are 



t Own is tksM in conjunction with anotheir possessive. It is 
emphatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition ; as 
** I live in fn.y ovm liouse," — that is,—*' not in a hired house.** 
The noun ielf^ (plu. sehet) is added to possessives as well as to 
personal pronouns, to express, like owTt^ em^^asis or opposition ; 
as, **! will get i^for toy lather my$elf^ — ^said the youth." 

* These words^ some say, are positive in sense in btiY lan- 
guage ; although they were originally cofoparative and superla* 
live ia the Latin* 
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'thcfy ar6 called iKMsessire, because tiiey imply pedsession oi* 

IS. The distributive pronoitiiDal adjectives 
are each, every^ -eiHtetf sr veither. 

They are callfed distributive, because they are used to denote ^ 
eyery individual of a number taken successively. 

13. The de&iitiv« proDeminal adjectives 
are ihis^ thaty, some^ other^ ^^ one ^none, ^c. 

EXERCISES. 

Neither ofthem could read. Each individual. Everyman. 
Either way I'm sped. This year. These days. That book. 
T^ose books «i:^ good ones. None are happy. None is good 
but one. 



all direct derivations from the personal pronouns, and 
should bfe ever used with a ifeference to their personal 
qualities ; thus — • 

my is deri\^d from itie, tb6 first person singular ; 

our, frofifl «yc, th(6 first person plural ; 

thy, from thou, second person singular ; 

your, frOm you, second person plural ; 

fits, from h^, third persron singular masculine v 

her, from sh^, thihl person singular feminine ; 

-its, from it, third person singular neuter ; - 

their, Gtcmthey, third person phiral of all gender. 

. gg ^' etiJtcr."i-^This word is also frfequently used be^ \ 
Tore or, as an adverb, and rarely as a conjunction. Thufe I 
also its negative neither, compounded of the obsolete 
word signifying wo^ arid €*%er united; thus, ''Either 
man." " He either reads or writes." ''Neither man." 
" He neither reads o1» writes," These words, as well as \ 
h6ih, tiaoain, h pair, a couple, &c. limit the idea to two \ 
subjects ;— i-heiice they might be termed dml, as to num- ' 
ber. 

hh " this,ihat, some, other, ^^ — One has been already 
mentioned, among the numerals. It is, however, fre- 
quently used in a pronominal sense ; and an s is often , 
added to form its possessive case and plural number ; 
thus, oiie^s self. The books are good omes, that is good 
books. The same may be said with regard to the use ; 
x>( other, and another, (compounded of other and an, th«^. *. 
D 
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They are called definitive, because tiiey,.isi 9»mt way, limit 
the meanings of their sabjects. 

14. Which a»d whatf when prefixed to 
nouns, may be usualljr termed intevrifgative 
pronominal adjectives. 

Section VI, Verbs. i» 

1. A Verb* is a word that expresses do* 
log or being. 

KXSRtlSES. 

Whichtway is Glasgow, from Endinburgh ? What nation oa 
tarth so powerful ? Which thing I also (Jid at Jerusalem. 

Saxon of one) e. g. others* affairs, another's affairs. None^ 
compounded of no and one^ deserves also here to be no- 
ticed, on account of one peculiarity^ viz. that although 
it is singular in its nature and composition, it is frequent- 
ly used in the plural sense ; as-, "none' arc happy, but 
\h'es6 who are holy," ^c. 

This and that are_us6d in tWo nujnbersi 

Singular. FluraL 

this, these. 

that, those, 

*fh%s arid these refer to thitigs near, ^at and tho^e Ic 
things distant ; as, 

" Hope springs, innate^ th' tendearing friend of life ; 

" But dastard fear still holds th' unnatural strife ; 

" And ihis^, as su^, what that e&ctsj destroys." 

Many and any have some claims to a place here, on ^ 
account of their pronominal qualities ; but they are gen- 
Terally classed with the simple adjectives. 

Some, without its noun, is generdily used in the plural 
ipumber ; as " some have not the knowledge o£ God"— i 
father than *' some hai not." 

ii " Fcr55.'^]-^We have now come to hj far the nrfost 
Complicated part of speech • and one which, as we shall 
tittempt, m the course of its explicatioH) to show, is 

* The whole number of verbs now used, in tKe Eogli^ lan- 
guage is said to be nearly 4,300 ; of these about 4,123 are regu- 
lar, and abput 177 irregular. The number'«of i;nglish v>ords ft 
said to be about 35,000. 
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S. Verbs Hire of two kinds, ii transitive and 
intransitive. 

sometimes rendered still more so, than the nature of our 
language requires, or even ganctions, by the use of the 
passive voice, and potential mode. For, certainly, in 
every scientific work, brevity and simplicity cannot be 
too much consulted, provided it be done consistently 
with truth, and the most perfect perspicuity. 

j j *' two kinds.^*] — To these two kinds might also bo 
added a third, of verbs called absolute, or those used 
indifiBerently with regard to government ; and some of 
them reflective — the object of whose actioa is the same 
as it& agent, {see note kk,) Thus, '* Vf dJi* flattens when 
exposed to the sun.** '* The river widens towards its 
mouth.*' « The fruit tastes good." *' The ale drinks 
well.'* ** She suffers severely." ** I greatly jear,^^ 
The words ^a/^c» and widen are strictly transitive ; but 
as here used, they govern nothing, unless it be the ob-^ 
ject itself ; thus, " The river widens itsieif," Thus the 
Frenth say, using their reflective verb ** II se protnene^*"^ 
** he^walh khnself out." ** Le via de Bourgoigne se 
bmt partout." " The wine of Burgtmdy dritiks itself 
cvefy v/here." 

This form of expression is analog^oas to the Greek middle voiee^ 
and to the Hebrew Hithpa^l, 

It is believed, however, that strictly speaking the a*- 
hove, and similar expressions, may be ranked with those 
English idiotisms of frequent occurrence, in which the ac- 
tive form is used instead of the passive ; or the giving in ; 
stead of the receiving of an action ; and that they should j 
be expressed by the help of the imperfect participle ; {see ( 
notiddd) thus, "1 have a house to sell;^^ in propriety of 
speech, *' I have a hoijse to he sold,^^ ** Vfzx flattens} 
rather, " Wax isflattenedy'' &c. 

The Positive Voice, or passive verb, has been just al- 
luded to, as signifying the receiving of an action. 

* Some of these, especially the verbs suffer, fear^ taste, and 
some others, are considered- by some of the best Grammarians 
to he passive verbs, and the onli^ ones in onr language which aro 
Btriotfy BO, in form. 
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3« A transitive verb expresses an i^otioa 

That the English language is syntactically capable of 
QXpressing tliis idea, th^re is no doubt. The only ques- 
' tion is, bo.w it shall be denominated and explaitted, 

\, This form of expression may be denoted 2i passive 
verbf or rather the passive foriBi of a ^erb ;. or,, 

2. It may have no distinctive appellation as a com-^ 
pound expression ; but may be considered, in all in- 
stances, according to its most obvious appearance, as 
composed of two sepanUe, words ; a verb of existence, 
followed by a participle ; e. g. " I am lovedJ^ ** TJ^e 
letter is zvriiten^^^ Loved and written are participles, 
qualifying tjje subjects,, /, aod letter. Thus ilk all io- 
stances. 

The author things best to.concur with those GrammariaAs, 
who adopt the latter method ; at the same time. referring those 
readers who may differ from him in opinion to the conjugatioiv 
and declension oftlie passive voices in the Appsitdix. 

'File reasons, however, of his entertaining this opinion are,, 
among: others, tlxe following:.. 

1. The most approved writers on the tabject ia Europe, es- 
pecially the modem British and Scottish, Encyclopsediasts, and 
the celebrated Dr. Crombie and M>. Grant^ together with ma- 
ny approved American Philologists, all concur in denying the 
existence of any passive voice in the English language. Our 
limits admit of but one or twa brief quotations. '* The division 
oi' verbs into active and passive, though convenient in some la&i 
guagea, is incorrect and even absurd in our own." Rees' Cx- 
CU>PiCDiA. " There is, in English, but one voice, the active." 
A|?ain^-r" There is no.passive verb or voice in Eiiglish."* J. 
Grant, p. p. 56 and 60, London Edition, l^mo, 

Fbr the grounjile of these assertions, the reader is referred- to 
the works themselves. 

2.. Indeed, it i;j apprehended, that a single consideration may 
be sufficient to convince one of the truth of, this position j and of 
■ .... < . I III 

* Mr. Grant, however, observes, p. 65, " The component 
" parts of the English verb^. or name of action^ are few, simpW 
" and natural ; they consist of three words, as plough^ ploughing, 
" phv^hed. Now these wordss, and their infliictions, may be em- 
^ ployed either actively or passively. ^ Actively, " They plough 
.»* the fieWs ; they are ploughing the fields ; they pknighed, or 
'* have ploughed^ the fields." Passively, " The fields j^lough 
'^well; the fields are p/oa^^mo-; t^e fields are ;)/oug'Acrf" * This 
passive use of the present tense and participle is, however, re- 
Itlicted to what he denomiuat^'s ** verbs of external^ material^ or 



yfhkh passea from ibe ageni to an objectr 

4he want of ahy analogy bettreen Uie Eag^lish and the Latin 
verb with regard to voice. It is thi»-^Ia the Latin eaeh inflec- 
tion of the passive voice is expressed hj a siTigle term ; in the 
English, the 'same idea is uniformly expressed by two. Thus, 
LiU. ^ amor^ amaris^ amatwr ;'*^ £n^. ^tunUntd^^irtUyoed^itloiC' 
'. ed i"^ the same dissimilarity extending; to all the m jdes and tens* 
esa except merely with regard to the preterite in Latin, (as am^- 
atus nan) which is as evidently a forced coalition of two words 
etymolically distinctr as are all the parts of what is sometimes* 
termed the passive voice in English »- For the sake of illustra- 
tion.; — ^the verb am expresses a perfect and independent idea,—- 
simply asserting; the existence of the subject spoken of. Now«r 
it is evident, that any other term or terms may be affixed to this • 
verb, explicative or restiictive of its sense ; as I am in distress — 
I wjLsw^uln—l am writing — I ata loved^ am cbout to be loved.* 
But it is evident that, in each of these expressions, the etymo-- 
log^ical or verbal inflection of am remains alike unaltered ; and 
that, therefore, the difierehce in the sense, if there is any, is de- - 
pendent wholly on the syntax* or construction of the sentences. - 
&deod, is'it not. probable .that much of the general obscurity 
resting; on this subject may arise from partially overlooking; the 
distinction between etymolo|;y a?id syntax ? 

3. But if there is no sufficient reason, either from the analogy 
of lang;iiiag;e, or from the nature of tlie subject, infavdr of a pas- 
sive voice,, there are certainly obvious reasons against it. The 
loss of time, the misdirected labor, and the inculcation of ai; er* - 
toneoufi priQciple, arising from such a \'iew of the subject, are^ 
no trivial coz^derationa. . Add to these the di6courag;einent and 



meckekniccd action;" and not to be extended tt^verbs gf tcsutp/ian 
and perception ; a$, e. g;. love, feel, *<«i Ao, 

We most) therefore, from the above observfitions, uoderstand 
Mr. Grant to have denied to the English laag;uag;e simply the 
disUncfiveform of. the passive voice ; while he adxuits its syntac- 
tictd cii^^biUtjf f^e^^reai^ p^§»ifi^ 

* l4et iMfty one, ?irhose mind is uabiaased by long; habit, soiind 
<0ver successively the above extpreasicmi ; ^nd what ditferei^ce 
in their construction will be perceived? yet, (jf Islmdl be hveii 
is.tenned a form pf the verb ; «ad Ifl^mio be love^, conveying . 
the same idea, is .strangely deni<>d the «amo appellation. lu 
some of these jfbrm of the verby aa they are caUed, .e,.g. if the^ 
-may have been loved, there ^re no leas thafi five or six different 
and detached vtm^ iebesnade ivstopue, without any obVious. 
^inouilwsiy or priuoiple of connection. How* shall the young mind * 
be made to comprehend tiiie hard ideas eitiicr oiunitjfinj^lttrul*- 
iiy% or of a distimlim without a difference ? i 

D.2 
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4. An intransitim berb expresses -an aclioa 
that is wholly coofincd to the agent. ^ 

KXERCI8E9? * 

David smote the Philistine. He wrote a letter. She studies. 

Thou shalt not kill. Man is mortal. He lives happily, who 

lives devotedly. She walks a queen. • Wax soflens in the sun ; 

' but day hardens. The fruit tastes well. The ale drinks welU 

The ground ploughs handsomely. * • 

disgust which seldom fail to arise in the mind on the discovery 
of its own laborious and fruitless attempts to establish error, — 
and more objections need not be stated. 

For the sake of illustration,' it may suffice to state a single 
case — ^^A child enters upon the study of the English Grammar. 
It is with (Ufficulty that such a student can comprehend and re- 
tain even the few necessary abstract definitions. But he is re- 
quired by this system to have a distinct and familiar recollection 

, of no less than about 800 words in the inflections of a single 
verb, distributed through two voices, each containing five modes, 
and six tenses. And this is but one of his ten parts of speech. ■ 
Much time is spent in plodding mechanically through his Gram- 
mar ; and in his fruitless attempts feithfvilly to grasp the whole, 
he has a clear idea of none. He concludes this science to be a- 

.bove hia comprehension. This discouragement creates in his 
mind a disg^ist, which extends, perhaps, not only to the English, 
but to every other language : and from which even his riper 
judgment can never free him ; until the opportunity, and the 
hope, of his ever, becoming an adept in lahguage--or perhaps^ 
in any bran«h of useful and polite literature,'— is at an en4'. — This 
is not fancy. The experience and freq;Uent observation .of in- 
structors of yo^th will shew it to be fact. And it is for the ju- 
venile mind that elementary treatises are designed.— The same 
observation of instructors, will show, that, to the same juvenile 
mind, the study of English Grammar, properly simplified, is a. 
'study the mo^ pleasing and salutary. — ^Lct this single instance 
of loss of time, of effort^ arid of acquisition, be multii^ied by. 
thousands and' tens of thoosand*, through suocesMye generations 
of instructors and instructed, and some estimate can thus be 
fhtmed of the aggregate of injury resulting (torn the uae of what» 
'frem the above authorities and remarks, appears to be a fals« 

'view of the English* verb, / ^ 

Let it, however, be still borne in mind, that, if this be not a 
proper lagomachy^ it is yet little more than, a vtrhaX contest,--^ ^ 
it respects irierely th$ best method of explaimr^ a subject which 
is itself indisputably fixed. Both views of it give precisely th« 
same idea. Thus whether the expression /aw loved be consid- 
ered as the passive form of th6 verb hve ; or simply as the verb 
of existence prefixed to the past participlie,* both the express 
f^a and the seose r«SBitia ali]^ unaltered.. Is the sciieaca <a 
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Properties of tke Verb, 

5. A verb has four properties^ viz. Nura- 
. ber^ . PerdoD^ Mode^ aod Tease^ besides the 

Participles. 

1 . JSTumber, 

6. Verbs like nouns, have two numbers^ ^< 
the sitigalar, and plural. 

— • f 

language, however, as-Well as in all others, that view of the sub- 
feet which is the most strictly ancdytic and minute is the most 
likely to lead to a correct understanding of it.T*-But discussions 
of this kind are apt to be too long:, — tod perhaps the same may 
be said of this. 

kk "fl^enf."]-— j}^c«^; that is, properly speaking, (he 
person or thing, that performs the action. When, how- 
ever, the verb signifies heingy and not action^ its noun is 
called the sttbjecty rather than the agent. 

Object, that is, the noun, or pronoun, ki the objective 
cere, following a verb, or preposition. To determine 
whether a verb may have an object^ or is transitive, 
consider whether it can affect any other thing ; e. g. 
" Write.^^ Can I tarite any thing ? yes, viz. a lettar. 
" Iheell.*^ Can I «fa^l any thing ? rio, j may dwell in 
something, viz. a house. 

•^ U " two ntemficrs.''— These numbers are not distinguish* 
ed in verbs, by their termination, except in tjie third per« 
son singular, indicative present ; and in the second per- 
son singular jL through the tenses of this mode. In aM 
oth^r situations, it is distinguished alone by its nomina- 
tive ca;^, which must,, of course, be always eapre^sed^ 
unless two verbs are immediately connected. In the- 
Latin and Greek, the pronouns can be left out without. 

* The French^ not only make the past paifticiple a^ee wltli 
the subject as in the above expression ; but evea in those ia« 
3tances where cu^om. in tlie Eng^Ush ha5a9signed it. an active 
»igrfli£lcation, in the French it agrees with the Object or govemeif 
"Word, rather than with the agent or governing word. Thus — 
" nous aypm tue PauT"^** nous ag^ons/ailvoBu" — literally — ** we 
inay have ]^aul, killed^ — ** we have » vow made" — ^instead of " w,o 
have made a VQW,**'(&c,-^Doe8 not this furnish an argument itt 
.lavor of Grant and others who reject all compound iensesy as well 
«8 compoxmd voice9 and modesyfrom the form of the English varb ^ 
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^. Person, 

7. In cacU number there ave generally 
three °^ perscns^ the saaie as in pronouns j jys, 

i Singular* PlnraK 

1. Person, I lore. . We love. 

^. P«rBOB, Thott lof«&t» • ' Yo or you lore. 

3. Person, He loves. . Tfcey iow. 

8. Mode is the nuBUuier of representing ac- 
tion, or being. 

9. A perfect verb ^^ has four moiles, ^ the 

injury to the sense ; but, in Englisb never, except in the 
second person ; as, Knowest that thy master will be 
taken from thy head to-day ?*• 

Here the pronoun thou alone cau be supplied ; for 
the termination of the verb in est, shews it to be in the 
second person singular, where no other pronoun or noun 
is found. Instances of this kind not unfrequently occur 
in Shakespeare. 

mm ^^ g(BneraUy tkree.^^]- — Thati», in the Hxiicative, 
and the subjunctive modes. Oi the ether modes, the 
imperative has only the second person, and the infinitive 
has none. {See notes rr. ss, and (he declension of the verb.y 
The persons are distinguished in the same way as the 
.numbers, a^the declensions will shew. 

im ^fetfietverbZ^^r-Ti^t is, one whidi is used in all its parfcj, 
io distinctiQa from a defective verb. (See defecHve verbs.) There 
we feWv except perfect verba, iii the English language. 

op " A)i*|5 mprfWi"]— ^Vhat ha3 been sonvetimes t^jmed the po^ 
ierUiaX mode in the English lan^^, ha« beea already allttded 
ti», as an unnecessary incumbrance. (Seenott ii.) L. Murray,, 
observes, p. ^ Octavo Edition^ wBome Chrammarians have 
«* supposed that the potential mode, as distiDguished above from 
**^ the subjunctive, coincides with the indicative. But as the lat- 
" ter simply indicactes or declares a thing, it is manifest- that the 
»* former, which, modifies the dcclaratipn,. and introduces an 
** idea materially distinct from it, must be materially different." 
Butiftheiifea is "distinct," and the word distinct, why shomM 
he attempt to amalgamate them into ant form, or word ^—At 
probably escaped the notice of this celebrated writer, that, ia 
ihe cxpreniona ** I c«^ ^^'** " ** ^ -*«»«« walk " vsA the like> 
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|»4licative^ ihe impfiiratiy^v tlie. suhgaactive^ 
and tbe^ iiifiQitive. 

10. Tbe iDdicativerao(le dimply iodicales^ 
dtclares^ or enquires^ couccrQing. an action^ 
or being, pp 

lt« Tbe subjunctive mode expresses- an 
actioQ^.ot being under some doubt^^^ or con-^ 
dition. 

whiell lie would class in the potenHal mode,- there is imj^ied as 
perfect a " declaration" or assertion, as in the expression " I 
-walk C — with simply this difference, that in the iormer is de- 
claredlthe j?©M?cr, or obligation^ of walking ; in,the latter, the (ut 

' of walkingi hKl^edVthe words cans may^ coutdy should^ &c. are 
so'obviously distinct, that they are sometimes found without a 
ny subsequent verb, en^Aoyed in an active sense ;. as ^\ can 
blm .no thanks^ — ^that is, 1 cannot thank him. . They have some- 
times been used even in the infinitive and the future ; as '* The 
seeond condition is to can^ (Bacon.) "They shall may do it/* 
(Fortescue,) that is,.. shall ha»e power to do it.. These are anti- 
quated expressions. As the words, however, are now used, they 

^ftre always resolvable into others, explicative oi the sense ; as*. 
* I can love," that is, I have power to love. " I must love," that. 
is, I have a neeessity to love.. It would be difficult to shew any 
difference between. thfe genius or.con3truction of these two sen- 
teuces. Yet the former is said to constitute a. distinct mt>de andt- 
the latter not — ^so arbitrary is blind custom. The same may be- 
said ofought-i «ec, rfo, dare^ &c..when followed" by a verb, as of 
can or muit. Indeed I see not why a number of other ideal, 
modes — such as the hortative^ optative^ promisory, &c. must not 
stand or fall with the potential* 
There is still another difficulty in the use ^ this mode, hi— • 

* ** 7/* I could walk,'* e. g. there ^re the sigpns both of ths subfunc' 
tive mode and of ihe potential ; — ^to which of them shall such ex- 
pressions belong ?• 

But as some) perhaps, who have been accustomed to a differ- 
ent system, may not readily see how this mode can. be dispensed 
with, in paning ; sucb are referred to our succeeding notes, il- 
lustrative of this pointi partiqularly to that on. the subject of de- 
fective verba. i 

pp] — To express a q[uestioD,, the verb, or its auxilia- 
ry > g^.erally precede the nominative. 

qq " some, cbuhi or condition.^ ^] — The term subjunc- 
tive is derived homtosubjoi7i, which signifies to add at 
ih^ er^d. In the u\ode tinder consideration, this si«i- 



IS. The imsperative mode is dsled for com- 
manding/^ exbortiag and entreating. 

joining is usually effected by the words i/*, whether^ &c. 
connecting the subjunctive verb to the preceding indka* 
tive; as "he will improve^ if he studies diligently'' — or 
— ^'* Tf he studies diligently, he will improve.*' It often 
happens, as in thia latter expression^ that the subjimctive 
sentence is placed^rst. Bi)it this is merely an inversion 
of sentences ; and the sense and construction remain the 
same as before. — ^Also, the connective conjuiicttion is 
frequently omitted ; in which case, some part of the sub- 
junctive verb precedes the nominative ; as " were he 
good he would be happy," that is, if be were good^ 
&c, " hadst thou been bere^ my brother had sot died." 

Observe moreover, that, as a doubt i^ay be express- 
ed without the subjunctive sign, no tvith the sign, the 
verb is still in the indicative botli In form and sense,- 
Especially is this form used for the sake of argumenta- 
tion ; as " If I am here,, then- 1 am writing," rather tha»— 
a I be here. This merely aisioiints to saying-^" ai sure 
m I am here, I am Writlng."-*This "distinction should be 
carefully noted by the young writer. 

The subjunctive mode has be«n a fruitful theme of discussion 
And dispute among philologists. Grant, and some others, deny 
it an existence in our lang^uage. But a distinct form of expres- 
sion is still found in good English composition ; as ^Mf he do not 
amend,'' (subJ) instead of— rfoc» not Qitidic.) and hence its use is 
"continued in this work. 

, But in^^i^our man^ /eme«- is its use authorised? Johnson and 
Priestly confine to the present and preterite tenses ; Lowtk and 
Murray restrict it to the pr^ent terue^ excepting in the verb aj^, 
where it is extended also to the preterite* Some Grammarians 
add the subjunctive termination to all the six tenses. But this 
does not appear to be authorised by good and elegant writers 
for the last twenty years. — We shall, on the whole, we think 
with good reason, adopt the opinion of Lowth and Murray. 

But this mode is very indefinite as to the precise time 
pointed out by its tenses, ** If I go" — ^that is, go either 
now or hereafter, '* If I were skillful"-^—'* If I were 
going to Boston next week," < 

rr '* commanding y exhorting, •J'C."] The imperative 
form often expresses a condition, a permission, or a 
threat ; -as " do what you will, dishonour shall be hur 
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13. Tteii^DitivQ^ node^expresses ftn ac>- 

>■■ '" ■* " f « 11 an I ■ » -..>■- 

mor." (Shakespeare.) That is, ** / defy you to do so^ 
that dishonor" &c. or, " if yoa do anything you pleasci 
dishonour*' &c. • 

This mode has no distiption of tense either, in form (geejutr* 
ddigm or declension, of vtrbs^ or in idea, excepting that the ge* 
nilis of our lang^oftg^e teqnires it always to be either present or 
futarr j f(0»r % ia iAipossilile (d> eimofnoi^f^' aetioii :to ha done^ 
which u past or already done. The commandt itself is always 
in the present tiine ; the execution^ or tiling^ commanded, is in 
subsequent time, or tim6 relatively future. Thus^ if I should 
say to my piipil simply^ " fFrite thovT — ^be would be at liberty 
to obey the command at any yWwre- time ; but he coirid not un- 
derstand me to eomraand him to wtite yesterday. If -l wished to 
make him understand the ptecise point of time^ t should add td 
the command some other word or phrtoe-; *»" '*^WTite- now,^' 
^^ write tir-mor row," &c. 

Neither has this mode, aitbou^h used in botlir numbe^rs, any 
of the persons excepting^ the second ; and of oOurse it alwaya 
has a pronoun for its agent ; for the noun is never used in the 
second person except in the case imlepeadeat. 

Seme Grammarians have attempted to establisli a tfafird p«r- 
boa to the imperative mode by the help of /e/ ; as **/c/ kirn 
iffriie^"^**' Let not ambition mock," &c. but this atteiApt has of 
late, I believe^ been wholly discontiaued.— 'The word le^ in the 
above expressions, creates a difficuRy ; but it is- by bo means 
removed by the aboVe expedients Perhaps it may be, in many 
cases, equivalent to may ; or it may be termed itself an impera- 
live mode impersonal ; that is, eoataimftg^aofflmaiid "or an en'> 
treaty addressed to no |wwl«c«tor/ierso». * ^ 

ss ^^in/lnitive mode-^-^^nlimited WMznftcr."]— TJJiis 
mode seems also to be used in^ the sens^ of other mode^ 
— especially of imperative : as " Then to come in spite 
of sorrow." Milton. ** To 6c or not to be^ that is the* 
question." Shakespeare. 

ft is however to be doubted whether this pecuJiarity of the 
Greek idiom, ever has or wiH obtain extensively in the En^ish, 
except in the vulgar spoken dialect^ wh^re instances of it ar« 
frequent. 

The form of the English infinitive admtts of no distinction of 
tense, atiy nfiore than of number and person, excepting the pres- 
ent and perfecti Of both, the time or real tense is st^ determin- 
ed, not by their own form, but by the finitfe verb, or some othe^ 
Word, in their t>wn simple sentcniie. Whit is called the present 
infinitive^ g^eneri^lly shows that the. action tt expresses is present^ 
tor about trani^p»hitt* at the time of the other action — ^whether 
that other action be itself past, present or fature ; as ^1 oow» 
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tion or l>eing in nn unlimited mftnuer^ ^¥ith^ 
out any distinction of number or person, 

4. Tense. 

a. Tense is the i^istinctiaQ of tlie times 
of acting or being. 

15. There arfe six tehses ; ^* the present^ 
the perfect^ the compouod perfect, 4he pla- 
perfect^ the first and Second future. 

. . £XKR^IS£8. . 

Man is mortal. Dred ^bner as the fool dieth ? If thou had 
been here, my brother I^d not died. Depart from me. — ^Come, 
ye blessed of my Father. Roose up^-fcH* shame. Forgave us 
t>ur debts. To err is human. 

manded him to write yesterday." *^ I command him to write to^ 
day :" I command, or shall commsind, hiixi^o wriie to*morrow." 
Here the same verb write, i*i the form of the present infinitive* 
•conveys an -idea ^ an action ^done at three distinct points' of 
time — ^past, present, 'and future, — ^in accordance with the times 
pointed out by.thfe finite verbs, "command,", "commanded," 
■*' shall command"-*-and other associate words. Hence this form 
in itself considered may be termed indefinite,, with regard to 
lime. This form of the iniSnitive with tiie verb to be frequent- 
ly expresSfes a ftiturfe cViftit ; -As " he i« to 6e tried to-morrow," 

The form of theycj/ec^ infinitive, however> is more limited in 
this respeet r-tuid not only shows an^ action past in relation to 
the other verb, but will not /admit of being used with another 
verb in all tenses, but generaUy with one in the present and firs\ 
Future only, e. g. *to say " \ intended to htwe v^rilien a letter*' 
— would be toassert an inconsistency ; viz, thftt I desi^^d to do 
an action, which was to 1« antecedent to my d^isigning it. Rath<i> 
er, I designed to lorite a Icttw; — ^the action following the design. 
Great caution is requisite to a correct use of this tenso of 5ie 
infinitive. 

^ tt " six ien$esyThB.i is, six belonging .to the indicative piode. 
{See notes rr^dniifs, ; also declension of verbs.) 

The^subject of tense has been aud^still is one which occasions 
bo small degree of trouble and perplexity. The present divi- 
sion, however, ha^'been so long -sanctioned by good authority^ 
and is, so nearly consistent "with the truth, thjat to attempt any 
t^ssential alteration would now be worse than futile. (See MuT" 
ra^y on tJiis syhjfictS) A voiding, jUierefore, as much as practicable,- 
useless innovations in nlimes^ we shall in this work take up the 

* This form of, expression, however, is sometj^Bves used \>f 
good wif ters.and spesiers, though unphilosophically. 



10. The present tense represeBls an aetion 
as now doing.^^ 

■ II I f l — »— lil^l M I ■ II 

subject as others have laid it down, with merely some slig^ht va- 
riations in the defimtio^s, for the sake of brevity and perspicui- 
ty. Indeed, exe«|AiBg iStlest^ our established language appears 
to be aa ne^ 9» any xme to perfection in this point. It avoids 
alike the ambiguous conciseness of the Hebryr two . tentet, ok 
Ihe one hand, and the tedious and indeterminaS prolixity of the 
Greek nitie on th6 othen Into both these extremes some £n- 
^lish Grammarians have inclined to run. Philosophically 
speaking* there can be but two periods of time, past and future, 
' for the .present is but a pom^ The past and future* implying 
, continuance or dUi^tion, may be subdivided into different peints 
called by appropriate names. Qf these subdivisions our lan- 
guage allows of three in th6 past or preteri)^ division, and two 
in the future^ By help of the present participle (see definition 
i^ ihe present parliciple) agiotti foUoWiAg either of these, their 
several action^ m&ybe expressed ind^niteljf tts t9 duraiiony 
showing it to be yet incomplete tmd still accompUahing ; as ^ / 
am writing^ — ^** was or shall be tcriting*^ t&c. By help also of 
adverbs, and other qualifying word», their actions tnay not only 
be made definite and complete, but also many other distinct 
points of time ijiay be expressed^ besides the six spbken ofi 
But to siy, therefore, with I&rris, that there are twelve tenses 
in the English language ; or With '<6thers^ that there are six d^ 
^ite^ and as many mdre ind^nitef would appear to be attempt- 
ing to establish unnecessary distinctions. To understand all 
these v^rie^es ivith accuracy depends more upon the student^s 
knowledge of the participle and adverb, than of the verb. 

Let an observation ^rom Murray ton the subject t>f ttiode, be 
here applied to that of tense also — ^ At the same time it is ne- 
^ cessary to set proper bounds to this business, so as not to occa- 
» sion obscurity and perplexity, when we inean to be simple 
" and perspicuous." 

uu ^wnb <foiAg\''] Thk tens6 is frequently tis6d after cer- 
tain adverbs, as Hhere^ heftrte^ after<, as soon as, &c. to point out 
the relative time of a/w/w^e action, that is, an action that will be 
present in relatioii to anoitSiter aetion, \rhich ii yet future ; as 
" When he arrive?, fie will hear the news," or ** as soon as he 
^ arrives" &c. This form of expression, however, the author 
must believe iii^roperi^ used for the second future : or else us- 
ted instead of it by the Rhetorical figure of Vision^-to bring 
what is future more immedia,tely before the imagination. In 
this way also, the present is frequently used for &e imperfect. 
Thus ^ He comes ! he com««"^^instead of either ** he is coming," 
tor, " he will arrive," or ** he came"" ** When he comes — ^rather, 
** When heshAll have come.'» ^ 

The pre&cQt is, however, used without a figure to express aH 
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17* The perfect tense represents an aetion 
as indefinitely past and f dished^ and has ne 
Bign.vv • 

18. The compound perfect tense repre* 
Bents an action as completely ffnished^^ just 
before the present tim« j And is known by 
the sign hai^e* 

iiction continue from the present to the future time, and from 
the past to th6 present, amounting; rather to a habit of acting;, 
than to any mdiyidu&ll actions ; as •* Socrates reasons well" — 
•* the more she Unproves, the more amiable she will be." This 
Continued action, or habit, withbut the proper sign of continua- 
tion — ^the present p«rticiple,-^is also elK^n-essed \yy some of the 
Other tens^ more rarely. 

Grant obsetves, that, ^ if the English lltngu^e do possess ft 
tense capable of implying fdturity, thlit tens^ is the one com- 
monly considered as me ptesent ;— 

" Hold you the watch tonight ? We do rty lord. — (ShakeJ) 

"1 go a fishing. We also go \nth thee."— (/o^w 21, 3.) 

For the peculiarities of this tense, as fOund In the subjuuctiTe 
lEind infinitive modes, ^6e notes qq and ss. 

w. ^'' indefinitely ^asi and! finished^^^ See preceding note 
tirith regard to 'the Aa6^ q/" tfe/tOTii 

The authof , following good authority, has given a difierent 
name to this ten^6 from the one which is adopted by many wri- 
ters. He conoeivfes the term perfect to be not only moi*e ex- 
pressive of the thing signified by it than tm/)cj/ecif, btit/idsO ttiore 
i^mple, aiid ftiere consistent with system. Bee the Oirte puftidi' 
/)/«, p. 53. 

Indeed why this tense has been frequently dcrfined as express 
i^ng an action *• in progf ess" i^olly » unfinished," or " remain- 
ing unfinished at a certain time past," the author cannot see. 
It is conceded that it almost invariably ^jxpfesses the same point 
of time, which the Latins generally expressed by their per/eel ;-r- 
\i point of time ended prior to £he one expressed by our com- 
poimd perfect ; thus e. gi " / Wfl3 at D. College two years, and ^ 
'have now been here eight months." True, it expresses an 
netion progressive and lanfin^hed, when joined with the pres- 
ent participle 4 and so does any Other tense;— also sometimesf 
when it is used, perhaps iiftproperlyit^ithout the participle; as 
' " Eli sat in the gate when the news came ;" for « EU was sitting 
io the gate" &Jdi 

WW ^fust before'^] Murray obsrt-ves, that " When the par- 

j ticular time of any occui-rentfe is specified, this tense i^ not usedj ' 

Xfor it would be improper to say "I have seen him yesterday," 

although the action is just past. Here the imperfect is necessa- 

ryr**I saw him yesterday." The difference bettreen these 
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19. Tba pluperfect^ tense repregeots an 
actioD as just finished before flome other past 
action ; and is known by the sign had. 

SO. The first future tense represents aa 
action as yet to come^ and is known by the 
sign, $haU or willjy 

two tensear is this ^— they » both denote a things that is past ; but 
, the former denotes it in suoh a manner, Uiat there ia still 
actually remaining some part of the time to slide away, where- 
in we declare the, thing: has been done; whereas the per- 
fect denotes the thing or action past in such a manner, that 
nothmff remains of that time in which it vras done. As ^ Phi- 
•* losoj^ers futve made g;reat discoveries this century." Philoso- 
"phers made great discoyeries last century.'* 

In general, the compound perfect tense may be ap« 
plied, whenever the action is connected with the pre- 
sent time by the actual existence of either the author, 
or of the work, although it may have been jrirformed 
ms^ny centuries ago. Thus we say * Cicero has writ- 
ten orations ;" but " Cicero wrote poems"-r-because the 
orations are in being : but the poems are lost. 

A slight alteration also takes place in the name of thi3 
lense, for the sake of distinction and perspicuity, 

« «* jjlwper/ec<' ■] that is " plm perfeeto^^'-^^it ** moie 
than perfect ;" or more than past. For an action can- 
not be any more than perfectly finished, let it have been 
clone when it may ; but some actions may have been 
accomplished more recently in time than others, to de- 
signate which temporal priority is the object of this 
tense. It is, therefore, always relative, giving an inti- 
mation of two concomitant actions or events, whether 
both expressed or not. Thus, *' I had finished writing 
before the Sabbath ;" that is before the Sabbath cam« or 

Observe, the sign, or auxiliary had is merely the piSr- 
fect of the auxiliary kave^ which word is frequently used 
as a principal verb, signifying to possess ; as, ** I have 
a book." *< They had no excuse.'* " When he shall 
have had di hearing." In this case, the verb is ever 
transitive. 

yy " shall or «?ii/."J Of these signs Jhe former is 
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The second fatore* teos^ represents aa 
action as about to be completeVy finiahed^ be- 
now never used as a separate verb except in its prete- 
rite form^ ^ould ; but the latter, willj is frequently so 
used. 

In this case it has .nearly the sigmficatioo of ^uM; 
merely expressing a strong volition ; as>, " To will i» 
present with me.*^ More or less of this signification is 
usually retained in t»t7/, when it helps to form the future - 
ten3e '; as» " Ye mil »o^ came unto ihe^ that yc might 
have life." / 

Shall is mord generally used as tlie aiga, either of the certain- 
ty of a future action or event ; as ^*My people ahall be wil- 
ling;'' — in. this sense, it amounti to a prediction, and oaik 
properly be used hj Qnuuscience alone s^-km: else as the sign of 
authority, amounting to a command^ and ijnplying either natu- 
ral or moral necessity ; as, *^ Thou thalt not kill,** which is a 
very frequent use of it ;— or ebe, as the sign simply of futurity 
of intention ; as, ^^ I shall go to. rest at niae.^ 

Hence the use of these two signras sy iXD^ymous,. or converti- 
ble words,, ia aU situations alike,^ii far froui being admissable ; 
e. g. " It sliall be the Sabbath tomorrow.'*^ " We toill he pui^- 
ished, if we^ transgress,'* are maniftstly erroneous expressions. 

Prom the different relations of rolition and duty 
(which terms express tbo appropriate significancy ol 
wiU and sheUty-^o the* d^etiefU pBtsonSy arise whai are 
named the commfmdvig^ prominngy ^rtc^Bning, and 
foretelling ioiports respectively ascril^ed to the different 
forms of these verbs. Thus, in the sentence — ^" I shell 
he drowned ; nobody wll save me" — ^the sense is ma- 
terially dilfferont from-—** I tvUI be drowned ; nobody 
sJ^li save me/'—" Will 1 go to town ?^'— would be an 
expression manifestly enx)neous,as no one needs inquire 
respecting his own inclination. Of the sam« kind are 
the following — '' A child of six years of age, bred in 
England, shall never mistake the use of shall and mVi" — 
Johnson. **It should seem*'' "I will tell you the 
whole matter, when we wiH next meet ; rather '* when 
we shalU' 

On the whole—" the perplexities occurring in the use 
of these auxiliaries may be generally avoided, if we al- 
way.s recollect, that it is not the resolution of the person 
spoken of that they are at any time employed partic- 
ularly to express, but of the speaker.^-^JWt'rrat^. ^ 
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fore spmeothAT Ipture.a^liD^ apd i« kuowa 
by the compouad jslgHf >tfAa^ hapem wM 

Tfte PariiofUt^ aaa - 

Si. Each perfect verb Das also belongiog;^ 
tQ U^ partifcj|)]ea u^ied ia three teoaes; the 

I wi^te., t lutt tmting:. He Was residing ih Boiton wheft he 
dMv^ J:hiir«ll^EyftiilritJii|p,feittiLttared^ l^htP^faaAilot.))«ef| 
joaraeyiii^ Ipiig; \^ ere 4ie ha^ i^iopft. <J^ of Attigue.. Sliall./oii 
be resiauig:' there; wben I shall ohive f After I shafl hate bieeft 
writii^ a short time; i- riial( faaredoae. 

' The following 'table exhibits a triple uae of thesQ 
signs. It will explain itself. 

M shall, WeshaU,. Iwfll, W^wiU, 

2. Thou wilt, Yewi)l, thou Shalt; Ye shall, 

3. He will,, '- They ^1, . He shall. They shall, , 

1; Shall R Shall weF 
3^ Wiltthoa? Willye? 
3.,WiU he? Will they?. 
Number 2, seem3 to refer Chiefly to. the determination^ 
of the speaker;. No. 3,. to that of the party spoken of. 

Ithas b^en already observed, that the meaning of this.. 
tense is. frequently expressed by the infinitive following^ 
the veri} am;> smd^spm^time^ by. th^ present. Se^ infin,^ 
modt imdypr^seHt4eni$er, 

. 22 ^'second /u^ufe"] Ijt a^^peaxS'to^be.tbe useof this, 
tense to restrict an indefinite, future action^ as expressed: 
by. the first, 'fiiture, wjthin s{)jecific limits, anjl shew thafc 
it wiU acluaily be fended soipetime befofe the end of a. 
finite duration, . Tlv^ 4iffe.rencft of shalVaSid.wilt, as us-, 
cd i».*thi& tense, is nearly the sam? as in^thf fij:st ft^ure.^ 

.aaa * -pcw^'ci^ef*']^ That th^se ar^ parts of thi? verb^- 
tiere can be no doubt'; being regulairly, formed jfj^oin it,, 
{^ec rw/cf o/'/ormqtton,) and still do they possess pro-*, 
pi^rties so peculiar, tiiat there can be as Ilttfe doubt as- 
iQ^ tlif,proprieiy,.ef speaking of tiein, as a distinct p^rt? 
of apeech. i^Se^,^tion Ffl".) 

• "-.V .: ; .^^v '.'■••■ -. • ./ . ^. ....- 



SB Tbe ctmjugaHm of ja^veA 'is the nam- 
ing in order its three priDcfple parte ; viz* the 
present iadicative^ the perfect indicative, and 
the perfeet participle; 

26. These three kre called ks «* prmcipal parts,** because' ev^ 
ery ^er part throii^l). all ^he ifiodes ai)(d tenses, are jfcniied from 
one pr other of thes^r . (See rules /or fprmationj &c.) 

S7* '^he ieehn^ion of a verb is the nam* 
ing of i^ several numbers and persQijis, in or-^, 
der/thretigh all the q^ides andi 4eBses« - 

98, Verbs are eiilier regular or irregiilAr^ 

- Sd. liegular verbs «re all att<}fa as in their- 
cotiJDgition^ haye^ their perfect tense and 

^^diil^ obeervaj^on* 00^ the importam^e of simplicity to use thi9. 
i6im«£ 4 pitrticiple; ma^, by th^ o^mbiaatioa of two distinct 
i^ordf, any. moce thi»n; ta. ujiq tl|p^ pa^ive voice, or the poten-. 
ttalnodfi. Tkfi' reas^a, however . is ^^bvioqa, . In the former, 
caae, thu iwrpt wofd«: W^ hq appro^^ifite iodivitdaial mfan-[ 
iag^:; lor at li^ist n^t tU)^ same meaning as. they. have Vhca cpm-. 
' biaed* Thus '^ I h(we a letter ^u^f^e^"'— cpnreys to my mind a. 
diifepent m^wijag; fir<^-r-*^ I hftv^ torUten a, letter.^'— 4ti the lat-. 
tCE case, the t^wo words, which are^d to form the passive voice>^ 
6Cc. Iiave an appropriate, and unvarying, individual- meaning-.. 
Sk€not€JJfia8»ioe,vofU€» , 

-. Some modern writex^ however, o^rry |he ^p^nofum of simplify-v 
ijog; so fat aa tQ Vieject all compleiuty in the form of the verb ;; 
aad,.of ooutaf, give to the auxAi^es haoey$hJgiHt Ka^ioillr inva-! 
t^hlyitmh/Pxif^ilJi^sUke^iii^ valitifir^ and aulhori^ 

ty, Seeagaininnonejfrraq^otaiim/r&nii^i^^ \. . " 

' 4'f f " cenJ%igfitim(a%d4^lenHm*^]'^'W^K P^ distmctness , in 
-'*'^'-"' and explaining; term8.here,haS) doubtless, been' the occa- 



sion of m'Uch^ perplexity e^nd cenfusicn oii this subject, in tHe 
mind of many a youthful st^dentt ' To kttempt in a mseasure to^ 
vemove tlus dbstjuctlun to.cn ea^y entrJmce Qn'this-8i|bj«<tt, m. 
tiie iutbo^rVonly apoloisy fer the K^ent departure ffoin t^e es-. 
t^blifihed «a^e of most, Etymolojgists. Indeed, he sup^ses that^ 
no good reason .c*n be ofiTered for neglecting tid avwl duraelves 
9f th4 Adi^tltfigfea^ to be defived'frim the ixoeedifigly pl^ iiM\ 
cimple method of conjugation and declensiofi^adapted' by 50ISfiu 
cffhe'Liktm'iiodGTe^Cb^AuBniava. > : 
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perfect participle end in ed;9Si all othera 
are irregular.* ^^ 



EXAMPLE FIRST. 

Omjugatwn of the lUgvlar Ferb^ 

LOVE* 

Present IndieatvH*^ Perfect Indteative. Perfect Pmrt^ 

Love^ Lovedj Loved» 

BECLENSIOJf. 
Indicative Mode^ 
Present Tense. 
&ingul4ir». Plural. 

1. 1 love^ 4. We tove, 

2. tThoa lovesty 8. fYe or you love^ 

3* Ue^ she^ or it^ Ioy- 8. They \ovt. 
eth, or loves ; . 

EXEKCISES. 

He loved tiMm onto Ht^ ead« Ucmfe imts plaeed on higlu 
Blest ia the nuiA, He wrote a letter. Iiet us eat and drii^ r 
for to-monow we die* 

ggg ^*'end in «f7*]r-TrMaiiy vetbs properfy btlong to 
this class^ whose perfect participIeiEl eod in <; yfhkh 
is merely a substitution, this letter being used after cev- 
tain consonaat». merely for euphony's sake ; as» present 
bless ; p. or sync* blfss*c2 ; p. part, bless^it, or bles<; dwell 
— dwelt ; leave — left, &c. 

hhh **tVrcgfM/«r.'^]~Ia the «erb " Am^^ this irregu- 
larity extends throughout the declension-*-*{e(Mfi>/M>re the 
defdennan of this verb 'with theruftis of formation. ) fai 
others, again, the .irregularity extends no farther than to 
the three parts of the conjugation ; the severail modes 
and tenses being regulctrlyiiyTmedfrom these three parts > 
when once ascertained, and estaffilished ; as in the verb 
write y wrote^ written ; — p«:. have 'written / infin. to 
'write. &c. * 



* For the method of conjugating the irregular verbs, see p, 6S. 

t The form ** ihou lovesC^ ia rarely uaed ; its place being gen- 
orally supplyed by the corrospondin^ plural form ** you love.'"'' 
(See note *.) " Ye love^ is also becoming rather obsolete i but, 
when used, it always implies plurality^ 
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Perfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 loved^ 1. We loved^ 

2. Thou lovedst^ 2, Ye or you loved^ 

3. He loved^ 3. They loved. 

Compound Perfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

i. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

3. Thou bast loved, 2. Ye or you have 

8. He ha« loved, loved, 

3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. Ye or you had lov- 

3. He had loved, ed, 

3. They had loved. 

Firit Future. 1. Form — ckssertive. 
Sing^dar. Plural. 

i. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

& Thou will love, 2. Yeoryou will love. 
3. He will love^ 8. They will love. 

First Future, 2. Form^-^determinative. 
. - SingiUar, ' Plural. 

1. IwilUove, 1. We will lore, 

2. Thou shall love, 2. Ye or you shall love, 

3. He shall love, 3. They shall love. 

*Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved,!. We shall havelov- 

2. Thou wilt have ed, 

loved, 2. Ye or you will have 

9. He will have loved, loved, 

3. They will have lov- 
' ed. 



* A double form may be used in this tecLse, the same as in the 
first future. 



SuBJUJicTivE Mode. 

^Present Tense, 
Singulaf^, Plural, 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

8. If th0Q love, or S. If you love, 
lovest, 3. If th^ love. 

3. If be love, or loves, 

IwpEKATtVE Mode. 
Singular. Plural. 

4. ^- i. 



S. Love tbou or you | 8. Love ye or you, 

8. ■ ' 8. 

-iNFiiriTivE Mode. , 

Pres. Tense, To love 7^^o vumbprg 

C P. Tense f To have lovecl, J ftor persons. 

pARTiCIFLES^ 

C. Perfect, HaVio^ loved, j^^^^^^^^^ 

EXAMPLE SECOND. 

Conjugation of the Irregular Vcrh^ 
r AM. 
Present Tndic'dtive, Perfect Indicative. ' ' ^Perfect Pafi^ 

Anil Wa[i^ Beea. 

fiECLEmiOX. • 

iNDicATivk Mode. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I am, 1. We are, 

S. Thou ^rt) 8. Ye or you arfe, 

3- He Is, 3. They are. 

■",,.« • . ■ ■ 

f The ^rm of the^ef tfenses in tliis mode is thcf satae a3 that 
t>f the indicative in tfie same tenses, excepting that, generally, if 
is prefixed. The same in most cases, may be said of the present 
tehse* See note ggton the subjunctive riftode, 
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Perfect Tenet, 
Singular. Plural* 

1. I was, 1. We were, 

S. Thou wast, 8. Ye or you were^ 

^. He Vfnsy 3, They \^eve. 

'Compound Perfect Tenee, 
Singular. Pivral. 

1. I have 1)een, 1^ We have been, 

S. Thou hast been, S* Ye or you have been 
%. He haB been, 9. Tfaey bave beeiH 

Ph^perfect Teme, 
Singular. PkitaL 

1. I had been, 1. We bad beeo, 

S. ThoH badst been, S. Yeoryoufaadbeen^ 

3. He bad beeti, 3. They had been. 

'^Fifst Future Tense. 
Singular. Pliirdl. 

i. IshftHbe,^ i. We shfiU be, 

S. Tbou wilt be, 8. You will be, 
8* He will be, 8. They Will be. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

i. I shall have been, J. We shall have beetle 
8. Thoti wilt have 8. Ye or you will have 

been, been, 

a. He will have been, 3* Tffey will have 

been, 

SuBjuNc'rivE Mode* 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be or aiii, 1. If we be ot are^ 
8. If thou be or art^ 8. If you be or a*e, 
3. It he be bt- is) 8. If they be or are* 

* Thfe futures in tkis verlj adinitoftwo forms, the feame di 
we in love: They are omitted merely for thfe aake of brevit|ri 



fetfect^'Teme, 
Snnguhi^ FluraL 

1. If I were ot was, 1. If we were,. 
a. If tho'd' wert brS- If you wereV 

wast, 3. if they were.* 

3, If he were « was. 

Imperative TJToDE. " * ^ 

Singular. Plural. 

1. ^ . ' i."-^— .^ 



S. Be thou or yoa, S« Bo y^ or yoQ. 



Pres. Tense J To be, 7 JSTo numberi . 

C. P. Tense^ To bjuce^^beeti, 5 wor persons* 

'^^ '' ■ i/''*' ' ■ • Wrticiples. • '• / ^'■'' 

32. fhe thriee ,auj(i)iaries<, or helping velrbs, ^(Cfutf, ij/^, 
^7Z,--^\iniich.haVe beeh^.'e^ forming some x)f 

the tenses in- tlie {irececling /ex ample s,-r-are theiipiselyeS 
thus, jqonjugated and declined^ ' ].■ 

r-x.. . • - ,• CONJTJG:ATI0N. ■ 

^ Pres. P'erf, Part 

.£ [::: .... • bave,. had) -'^^ — f 

'v,,.... .,^, ./,..:Shall, r. .: — -., . ": 

ivili, ---^, — ;,. 

; •••Li.r :•'(.:, > * •-. drcleJ^SION. • ' •' 

Indic^nnd iSuhjunc. Presents 
'Singular. Plitraly, 

1. I have, shall, or will, 1; We have, shall) or will, 

2. ThnH |iast,shalt, or wilt, 2. Y^ or you have, shall, or 

3. He has, shall, or will, will, 

3. They have, shall, or will, 

^•The ether tenses are liivaTial^ly th^ same in jform as those 
in the indieatiye ; and these tWo are the most frequently so us- 
ed. Set note'gff^on-iheatdifunetive mode. . ' 

F 
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Singular. Pluraf. , 

1. I had, -—-I T-T— > !• We had, r^-r-^^^ j-'-^j 
B. Thon hast, : — — , -- — , 2. Ye or you h^id, .— , — , 

3. He had, , — , 3. They had, :, . 

infinitive. * ' 

Pre*. To have, > i - < > * y ij f • 
Compound Per/. — ■ — , -^, 

l^ARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Having, — , 

Perf. , , 

Cofkpouni Ptrf. 



Skauldy wotdd, to wt7/, to have had^ to have wiUed, 
bad, (th^ part.) willed , having had, and handng 'willed^ 
— *are wanting as auxiliaries, although they ar^ .used as 
principal vert)S.* ' /;. 

KiiZe»»* for forming the tenses from the 
three principal jiarts or r9^s^ . V 

-_ '. ^-* --,— 1 ■ .V}'i * , 

iii. *' ndef.'*] — Theie i-ules are applicable alone to the res:a- 
lar verbs. The irregular can of ooiine have no iuVilr^ble 
rules of formation. , . ; ■ 

These irregular verbs are reducible to three classes. . 

1. Those which do not alter in their conjugation | as.. 
pres. set J per, set, per. part, set. ' . 

2. Those, whose imperfect and participles are alil^c, 
but different from the present ; as, pre9. meet, imp, met^ 
imp, part, met. 

3. Those whos« conjugation varies through all its 
three parts; as, pres. know, per. knew, per, part, 
known, (see note Wih.) 

The following is the sanctioned list of our principal 
irregular verbs. 

Those which are used cither witji a regular or irreg- 
ular form are marked with R. 

Present, ' Petfect, Perfect Participles. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Am; was, iecn,* 



* The participles of intransitive verbs,, printed in Italics, are 
Continued in this list merely in conformity to establis^ied eus- 
tom. Properly speaking:, such verbs admit w> perfect (c^ paa« 
■"ive) participle. Sec note ddd, participle. 
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23, Th« present indicative is one of these roots. 

34. The perfect ihdicative, likewise. 

35. The tcompound perfect indicative is formed from the per« 
feet participle, by prefixing the helping verb or sign, " JIave ;" 
as, have loved. 



Present. 


Perfect: ' 


Perfect Participles^ 


Arise, 


^ arose, 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, R. 


awaked. 


Bake, 


baked. 


o baken. R« 


Bear, 


bare. 


born. 


Bear, 


bore,^ 


borne. . 


Beat, 


beat,. 


beaten, beat% 


Flecome, 


became, . 


become, 


Behold, 


beheld. 


beheld, or 
beholden^ 


Begin, 


began, 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent, R. 


bent. R. 


Bereave, 


bereft, R, 


bereft. R. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 


bid, bade. 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought. 


brought. 


Build, 


built, R. 


built. R. 


Burst, 


burst, 


buret. 


Buj, ^ 


bought, ^ 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast. 


" cast. 


Catch, 


' caught, R. 


caueht. R. 
chidden, chid. 


Chide, 


chid. 


Choose, 


chose. 


chosen. 


Cleave, i 
Cleave, ' i 


R. 


R. 


clove, or cleft. 


cleft, or tlovch. 


Cling, 


clung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed, V 


dad. R. 


Come, 


came. 


come. 


Cost, 


cost, 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


crowed. 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept. 
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36. The pluperfect indicative isibrm«d from thesNuna^ bjr 
prefixing; the sign "had." 

37. The first future indicatiye is fofmed from the preser^iaT 
dhcative, by prefixing the sign iAciZ or will, 

38.. The second future indicative is formed from the. perfect 
participle, by prefixing the eompoimd sipi shall-havej or will-, 
have; as ** I shaU-have written." 



PreseiU. 


Perfect. 


Perfect Participles 


Ctit, 


cut. 


cut. 


Dare, to venture. 


durst, R. 


dared. 


Dare, to challeng 


p, ,R. 


,R. 


Deal^ 


<iealt, R. 


dealt. R. 


Dig. 


dug, R. 
did. 


dug. R. 


Do, 


done. ''' 


Praw^ 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank, 


drunk. 


DweU, 


dwelt, Rv 


dwelt.. R. 


Eat, 


eat^or ate, 


eaten.' 


Fall, 


fell, 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt, 


felt. ' • 


Fight, 


ibught,. 


fought» 


Find, 


found,. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled, 


fled. ; 


Fling, 


flung, 


- flung. 


Fly, 


flew,. 


flomn^ 


Forget, 


forgot. 


•forgotten, forgot* 


Forsake, ' 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. " ; 


Freight, -v.; 


freighted. 


' fraught* 


Get, , 


got, 


got. : 


Gild, 


gilt, R. 


gilt, R. 


Gird, 


girt, R.. 


girt. R. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went, 


gone. 


Grave^ 


graved. 


graven. R; 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew, 


grown, 
had. 


Have, 


nad. 


Hang, 


liung, R* 


hung. R. 


Hear, 


heard, 


keard. 



39. The tenses ift the subjimctm mode Arefona^d 
manner as the indicative, only if is generally pn^xed to eateb. 

40. The ixnqpenitiTe mode is Sesame as the |)c«sent indicatiTe. 



Present. 


Perfect. 


Perfeet,PaHiciple$. 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewn, 
hidden, hid. 


Hide, 


,/ hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 


. hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held, holdeni 


Hurt, , 


hurt. 


hurt* 


Keep, 


kept, 


kept. 


Xnit, 


knit. 


knit. 


Know, 


knew, 


known. 


Kneel, 


knelt, R. 


knelt. R, 


Lade, , 


laided, 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid, 


laid. 


Lead, 


led, 


led. 


Leave, 


left, 


left. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent.. 


Let, 


let. 


let. ^ 


Lie, 


' ltft,'R. 


lain. 


Lift, 


lift. R.. 


Load, 


.loaded, 


laden. 


Lose, 


lost. 


r ' lost. 


Light, 


. lit,R. 


111. R. 


Make, 


made; 


made. 


Mean, 


/meant, . 


' meant. R,, 


Meet, 


met. 


met. 


Mow,- 


mowed, 


i&own> -R» 


Pajt 


paid. 


paid. . 


Put, 


put, 


put. 


Quit, 


4iuit, R. 


<taH. R; 


Read, 


read. 


read. 


Rend, ^ 


rent. 


rent. 


Bw, ; . 


, rW, . 


rid. 


Ride, : ;. 


«>de, . 


ridden. 


Ring, ; 


rang, rung. 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived. 


rirep. 


Rup, 


^'.•.'•.riin, ;... , 


. . run. 


Rot, 


rotted, 


rotten. & 


Bw^i • ■ '• ^ 


ftfcwed, 


sawn. 


Saj, •-: 


' • said, 

F2 


uM, 
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41. TbehUtakkfe preflsat is tenacl^ani tiie piMent indica- 
tiT«, by pttAxmg the alga to* 

42. Tlhm JtifyoMxfeMompoand perf eet is fintned ftnmfheper- 
feetpMrtioipkt ^ fHvfiatins ibft mmponnd sign, to i»y»^- 

43. Tb&,prasent participle is ibrmed from the present iiHlka-' 
tive, by ftddia«; i^, or chang^ing^ e into tn^«t 



PrMtfiw:. 


perfect. Perfect Participles. 


See, 


saw. 


^een. 


Seek, 


sought. 


'sought. 


Seeth» 


' 30d, R. 


sodden. R. 


8ell, 


30ld, 


sold. 


Send, 


sent. 


sent. 


Set, 


set. 


set. 


Shake, 


shook,. 


Aliaken. 


Shape, 


shaped. 


shaped. R. ' ^ ' 


Shave4 


shaved,. 


3havenu R.^ 'J-^\^ 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shorn. 


Shed, 


^hed. 


jshed. 7 ' , 


Shew or show^ 


shewed, showed; 


shewn, shown. 


Shine, 


fihone, R. 


shone, R. 


Show, 


showed. 


: shown. 


Shoe, 


-shod, ' 


shod,. 


Shoot. 


,shot. 


\shot. ;^ . 


Shrink, ,j ' 


shrunk, 


, .shrunk. 


Shred, 


' shred. 


shred. 


Shut, «^ '. :' 


''r,s^i"t» 


.shut. ;' - 


Sing,' '", 


'''sang, or sung,' 


sung. !' 


Sink, 


sank, or sunk/' 


sunk^ sunken. 



* The sig;n to,' U ftio other than the' 'Jl?i*^ek article to; «%|9^ 
agapan ; or, as soamisay, it is the SaxoA»<lo. 

t If the VQt^ ^Mf^ ^^ ^ simple rConsQBLaat preceded hy qv^ 
Towel ; or, if it e^osist of more than one sjUable, ending^ wiJth « 
ooosonant, and liaviQ^ the accent on the last syllable ; also^ i|^ 
many words terdinating in 2, and some <)lhers where the last .syl- 
lable ii accented ;-'-the final conspnantyinall these eases^is iMi^ 
led before thefcrini^Te syllable tf^; «9^«tt<, wetting: b^fA^:^ 
ginning ; traoel^.tnt9IBiiingy 9£o. ' r 

E. final is usually dropped ; as, e±h^ exhuming ; nnge^ how«» 
ever, makes tingting^-^ probably to di^ting^uish it frozh tinging. 

Nearly the same rules apply to the formation of the 8econ4 
person of the yerb^-stod to that of the dekwrative nouns \ af^te/-^ 
/«/; <rareflb-,Jkc. < ♦ 

Y. following^ a oonsonant, is changed 4nto t, in forming^ tj^ 
Terb ; but not i^forning the £ftH^ai||)l| j as, try^ criest^ cried: 
Cpuri.) crying* * ' t" 



Ferk] 



•E7Y:yQLOQY^ 



W 



44. The perfect participle i» one of the three roots, 

45. The compound perfect participle is fonned from the 
perfect^ by' prefixing havingi the' present participle of the aQxil« 
^ry^hfTQ, : . . 



Present 
Sit, 
Slay, 
Sleeps 
Slide, 
Sling, 
Slink, 
Slit^ 
Smell, 
Smite, 
Sow, . 
Speak, ^"' 
Speed, 
Spend, 
Spill, 
Spin, 
Spit, 
Split, 
Spell, I 
Spread, 
Spring, 
Stand, 
Steal, 
Stick, 
Sting, 
Stink, 
Stride, 
Strike, 
String, 
Strive, 
Strow, of 
Strew, 
Swear, 
Sweat, 
Swell, 

Skew, 



i 



Perfect. 
sait, . 
slew^, 
slept, 
did, 

slang, or slung, 
slank, or slunk, 
slit, R. 
smelt» 
smote, 
so¥i^d. 



Perfect Participles, 
sat. 
-aiaia*. 

^lept. • (. 
slidden. \, 

slung. 
slunk. 
jBlit. R. 
smelt, 
smitten. 
«own. R. 



spake, or spoke, ^spoken 



sped, 
3pent, 
spilt, R. 
spun, 
spat, 
Bplit,. 

spelt, . 
;spread, * 
Vsprang, sprung, 
jstood, 
,.stole„ 

,stuck, J ,^ 

.stung, 
. , . stunk. 



i4>ed« 
spent, 
spilt. R. 
.^ . 3pun^ 

..^pitten, spits 
, . -spJit. K. 
. .spelt. 
. /ispread. 
.." I sprung. 
. .stood, 
.istolen^ 
. .;Btuck. 
'..>t«mg. 
jftunk. 






jstrode, orstrii^.,.^. ^stridden. y 

.^trudc, ^ ji, .^^truck, or striikej^ 



.strung, R,-, 
.'strove, /; ,. . ^ 

,,strowed, oar / 
, j^trewed..* ' \ 

^swore, 

jswet, R. 

swelled, 

•S|vun^^.. :>'m ^ 
shewed, 



,.strung. R.^ 
,,siriven, ' * ^ 
\strown, strovxed, >» 

.^tmw^d. :,,i,^ 

,;5wom. ..S.'-'.V 
,swet. R. '•.*,..'! /v 
swollen. Ril_ 



'\'' 
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Defective Verbs. 

46. Defective verbs are those vi^blch are 
used only in some of the modes and tenses ; 
viz : 

The indicative and subjonetive mod^and the present and per- 
fect"" tenses, without any of the participle?. The principal de« 
fective verbs in use are the following^ : 



Present. 


Perfect 


Perfect Prrticiplesi 


Can, 


could, 




May, 


might. 




Must, 


must. 




Ought, 


ought. 




Diir^t 


durst, 




ju/urot. 




Present. 


Perfect. 


Perfect Participles. 


Smell, 


smelt. 


smelt. 


Sweep, 


swept, 


swept. 


Take, 


took. 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught. 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, R. 


thriven. R. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust, 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod, 


trodden. 


Wash, 


washed. 


washen. R. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


waxen. R. 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove, 


woven. 


Weep, ^ 


wept, 


wept. 


Win, 


won. 


Won. 


Wind, 


wound, R: 


wound. R. 


Work, 


wrought, R, 


wrought. R; 


Wring, 
Write, 


wrung, R; 


wnmg. R, 


wrote. 


written. 


Writhe, 


writhed, 


writhen, R. 


Wreathe, 


wreathed, 


wreathen. R. 



* pafeet;V}"'4xi reality molt of these preurite formr are whol- 
ly indefinite a; toany specific time, beingr used alike to evpsts 
pftst, present, «i^ future. 



Will,t rwould or willed.. ' 



Wif,^ " ' - 'Wot, 

■ ' ■ * •;." 'qUAth,- '• *' i- •*' M -. I.; : . - 
Trow, ■ ■ , _ 

Melhhik^jB methought, ' -^ 

Do, "^ did,§ — _ 

47* Most qf thetii ftt-e foHowed b^ mpthep 
terb^ wl/jcb ii^ in the infloitif e UiQtfe witboat 
thefifiga.w:iy ' ' ''■ "'■ " '''r'/ ' ' ' 

• • xxaRciss«. ■ 
Can this be Ke ? I cannot dig*. Thou must not, canst not apara. 
may xm^ be paiKloBAd, and retain^ the ofieoGO ? Te did run w«U. 
2le Would haTO itio« H« miglkt have done bettor. Hoir 
should a mortal think and aot. 

jjj«'vt^«fi^h^«o»'']^Seenote jj.) By tiie help of this 
sing^le remark, the eottre form'of what is soiaetiniee called the 
potential mode, inay be diqiensed with, tog^ether trith the addi- 

^ "^itmy^y^ki^vetb 19 used IB tins iiltetion tmly %lnia» ftis 
a i>riBBiFlitiwr> ; G«il. 2. "M imiitf4faat ttoy-wene cweii eirt^" 
that is, ** I rottW iM»V &c. 

4 " mt^-rquoth^ Ac*"]— These itords are entirely obsolete, ex- 
^ cept in quotations fron;i th^ old lE^ng^ish, and in parody and b«c- 
lesc^ue. 

11 Mtthinki^ and 4pioth are not ..only defective in tenses and 
modes, but, also in per9Q9s. — ^I'he latter, is used only in the first 
and third persons of the imperfect indicative^*— (Shakespeare, I 
think, sometimes wrote ^* quoifCte^ in the second person.^ — an4 
always preceding the nominative ; as quoth /, quoth he, ' There 
waB£>rmerly another imperfect, jjrobiibly £r^m the saflM coot ; 
as ^ quod she*** - 'T^he former, methinksy is puppoBed by jome to bet 
a corAiption of 1 think, — as it is used 'only in-^iiie first persoi^ 
singular: But it is probably a direct derivation from a German 
word, of a sintikr sound and signifittation-^(mj^ diinkt^ 

'} ^<i9, ilic^*']i— AJtho^ this verb is not defective when it sigm*- 
^es to maken or traruaeU yet it has a peculiar use of emphasis, 
when before another verb. In this use, it is found only in the 
present, and imperfect tenses, e. g, "He did do it," or " he does 
do it C* some Gramtnarians reckon the word in this situation,' 
akindofaoxi^ary ; but this departore from our roles of antie« 
g^ appears imneeeasary. 

. It 4s freiquently used as a6(»i ef substitiiteibr the name of aay 
action whatever. •* Hold y»u the watch ? we rfo''— that isj we 
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Impersonal Verbs. 
48. Those verbs in English are called Ini- 
personal whose nominative case, it, persoo^ 
ates no noun# or si^ifies nothiog.^'^ 

, . EXXRCISJCa. . 

It rains. Itaiiowi. It is cold. It repents me of my put mis- 
conduct. It g^rieves me to the heart. 

^ A SectifMVII. Participlb. 

i. A participleis a word derived from the vrch, 
partaking of the nature not only of a verb»^^ 

tional labor and perplexity ks use must occasion to the mind 
of the tyro. Set note oo* 

For tho sake of rendering: the subject still more plain, a speci- 
men follows of translating some of these defective verbs. Thiia 

I can write; that is, I ^ore jwMocr *o, write. 

IiiM^write; I *«re ttftcrry to» write. 

IfftiM^write; JVUwe a »ec«n^ /o^ write. 

I shimld write ; ^ . I haxe an obligaHon to, write. 

I durst wriiB ; I haoe the avdaeUy to, write. 

Perfectly analogous to this phraseology is that of the Latia 
anA Qveek postvm audi rftmomas,— wheneie it^is doubtacfss dei4 v- 
ed;-^«0>|pmnimjm6ere,'*— *^dimainii« gro^tuin^-rr-^lttu^ (or 
have power to) write,'*^ - ' • , "^ " 

kkk ♦• ft rains, Ar."]— Some affirm that in these and' the like 
expressions, the pronoun it, does mean something, viz. the weath-^ 
er perhaps, or something else. But it is difficult perhaps, to 
shew that *' It rains," means any thing more, than the simple ac^ 
of rain-falling, 9i9pluit, in Latin, or that there is any more ground 
ft>r the name, impersonal verb, in the Latin language than in the 
EngUshr . 

Ul **'nature of<i verb.^*] — ^What properties or qualj- 
ities of a yerb does a participle retain ; and what quali- 
ties docs it /o«e, by becoming a participle ? It retains 1, 
its appropriate signification, or radical sense, as shewn 
by the definitions ; 2, its government, or its transitive, 
intransitive or reflective qualities, as the case may be ; 
(See notes bbh, ccc, and ddd.) 3. its temporal qualities, 
or times. It loses, by becoming a ^participle its modal 
qualities ; and its numbers and persons* Compare H. 
To&ke on this subject 'with Ae foregoing definitions and 
distinctions of participles ; alio with the succeeding 5t#^ 
ject oj derivation^ k^. § See XII. 
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bot also of an ndjective^v ^'^^ and soipeGiivMi 
anfwan.'^^ 

BXSRCISES. 

' Id keepmg^'them, there is gjeat reward. He preferred &hmg 
ids miad wiUi ideas to ^ling^ his coffers with gold. Talking is 
fipt always to converse* The lowing herd. 

mmxn ^^also of an ad^ecti'txe"] — 'That the participUs 
dp geoeiially partake of the. ilature 6f the adjectiYes, or 
expresses some qualitj^or cteiuBS^iince of poUiie, is ob- 
vious to any one wjio will observe their. use Jn parsing. 

This quaiUy or cir<HmistaAce is more or- less coiispk« 
uous and definite, ia ti^e ^iffei^nt .kinds .i)f paiticiplet, 
and in the sfmne^p^rti^ipl^s, in different sitbatiotts. ScHne- 
tiipes the qua)ji;{j( .i^,^fi present ^aiid. imperfect partici* 
ple«f ,is spj perfect,, that .tlv^yowili.aitauti the diffecent 
degrees. of G^ffi^^rij^^, hf tb^ Mp^ictf .i^rA aikil <moU ; 

erS) and spm&timgs^ iik^f < .wiM adfiOiit, like adjee&keSy . 
the termination /^,,to convert them into adverbs as.lov* 
'^y.\ s«?P"^gJ/»<i^cW^<yyf poiatedlj, &c. i '•' 

Sev;eTuI,au4b^Qi(s a^ffi"^ tb4t parliGiple^ often, become 
adjectives, in every respect. , Bat it is easy, i thinks 
to see;.t^tinr7p/i^ fo^f?!^ the wprd hving retains 

tit^ij,; a- paiticl^ . ^j iit |«(Mn«\itij| i ^ivify ,atid progre$$tfm> . 
Fi^r .a,,B^an 4pe&^ijpt;.^jE«^ /wilgrvUelm^hi^Iove^. termini t 
at^son poro^, object. '<iGb# Qbje^^ -jii»,|jte„;maytih<!ir 
impjied, j«atl|^r th^#xpi««$ed/v^d ,gei^««riforfinAB&r 
nite,, rather than particular. He may Uve. Jtigai^^eii 
whole hutnm, rfLci^^ f^fPy On0 in pa^p^ieii^F wh»iinii|t ue 
in a situatiqn to experien<^e hi^ love*. \''. . u-, ' ^.i lf-»' 

The follo^<^ng is an instance cit^ jto- Justify . the 
above assertion. . '' John i& mistaktn,^^ B.ut this js evi- 
dently an errotieduS and 'anoiriolous use of mUtqkfn for 
irixstakes. ' ' ' "' ^"*/ ',, .* ' *'.''" 

nnn " an^sarnstinm of., a ncwn.'*. . Tkeyr^ pantake of 
the nature of a noun4>ifl§$ifrei*qe»^yi.wheo precededby 
a prepQ3iti«i ; as ^':w#eptfig them,;**-<&/i(cr/m^bcK^'* 
* &c. sometimes, however, theyjbecoine ivxjD»in>flieJ30xn*. 
inative case governing the following verb ; as ** writing 
often is necessary ;" and rarely in the objective, govern- 
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1. An adverb is a word used to qualify a; 
v^rbjPPP a participle^ aa ai^e^tivey and some-^ 

He reads yreXL By Applying hiis mind diiigetttly. He is very* 
indtistrioTcrr ^Heavenr did a* reconipease "as largely scfttT; **~ ' 

ed by a v«^|i>4 ai "be pi^lifeiti^d |/J/Awg"his imfid tviitli' 

In itfaf^isi^ uses of'Uhis piftitiol^ h6W4^'^bf, Te/gard Hiiist 
er9»'}^'had^ithe teri8e<>i f^ p&t^iii^le Mhkhh used. 

I^t it be filrther observed wJft|i|«egaird lo the partici- * 
ple4;b8t it is rawftlys' if ^et^i'm&Pe thata tf bHolii'y'cfoiB^imd;; ' 
orraisel^ if •€ite4'V''*©taihs iM^^ft^httn twe^^ *t ¥bk 

ti«fiWia <r-efe-anfd adje^^l^e-^^ wbin*)^kaSsute^' tfk^-q^^^ 
ity JCfiisi^bmi'iii l^^fmk tliftt .of^.llife i^jiftidtii^e'/ aad't;f^V 

ver^,' -.^.i-w!... ' '•.! r: -.,1; :•, .^. •>> u) ;, . n-.j!.- :.'i» '.' J ^nl* 

With reg4ii4 m'^dWrt^5H45»« aiiitavfe^ boro^ 

in mkidv tbali'thwreipartJcji^ irf« tlm^ jswrtfe' yei4> ^fffef 
fl?^^eacll•(Dtbel«'e*setlliaMv.'^>><}••^•^ X'^'^ ■ '■' ' ' ' ■ \ 
'>ood .« Muef^in'^^'ii^et it ^be Vi^ftfinXiall j4n§^t^ fti mind, 
l?i*ife 6oBsidtting^ttlli8ip^it'W'sf tedP,«^ihSt^,' ill 'jA^^ 
iiott; itii« gwicfally.^S^ cd)*9?^i<f*fei;?^ 

ii»^H§i'^* 5)w\ • •"• •» ' .'.;:.:..'•'••- k/ '• .•'?.■ .•';.•' 

\viU be perhaps of somef utilily'feb«jlp<ftg«) flaiaiify, dei' 
^ney and -parse thbrai. • •• ' '• .'i* 

FeVent kindsVor in different respects ; hence the jno.l^j9i$ 
easy than important distribution of adverbs into the dif- 
f0renl.fc&id^ oX cljwses ';- 'fiWJOordiiig 'a^- i^f denote fiin^^ 
pl^Sy^deri{Wsc$Hitif^'p(t\f 'erf^^ye^'cfitSslficatibft; a spe- ' 
cfmeniifeB«wk; fogcAer tttftb^lW^syluti^s'tfr'b^nsfe- • . 
tkms>4)f'tfa0iiiidirfdwil wdidar. «» .tay^.' ^.. .?ry. :i > . ' ; 



timea anotbef adverb. — 



W . 



Adverbs of Place^ 
tfaere, i.e. m 1 jelsewhere, i» another place y 

thither, to I that anjwhere, in any plate^ 

thence » frxm, jp^fc upward, toxvards a higher 
thithcTward, tovoardtj place. 

where, in "1 forward, to an antecedent^ 

whither, to f vohnt place. i'C, 
whence, from [ place 
whitherward, ioWds J 



Now, at this time J 
then, at that tim^y 
wlien, at what time^ 
while, at the same time^ 
yet, to the present time^ 
before, before this time^ 



Adverbs of Tin^» 



still, though tt^ present iime^ 
sooD) at a near tim^y 
ever, ai any timcy 
never^ at no timSy 
forever, to endless ritoie, 
seldom, a< wifrequeniiimes^ 



Number or Orders 
Once, at one timCy Aecoxadlyyinthe secondplace, 



twice, at two tim^Sy 
first, in the first place^ 

Quantity or Dcgret, 
Much, in a large qtuintityy 
little, in a small quantity y 
enough, in a sati^actory 
degreey ij-c* 



iniertogationk 
how ? in wliat manner y 
why? } for what 

wherefore ? y reason* 

* AJirmation, 
Yes,, yea, dtye, according io 

ihe question. 
tfuly, surely, verily, accor- 
ding to the assertion* 
undoubtedly, Tuith little 
douH i'Cv 

Q 



simply, one at the timty 
doubly, two at the timcy 
(see page 33) 
Comparison or Manner* 
Thus, in this m^inner^ 
as, in the manner thaty 
so, in such a ma1^nery 
ve^y, vnih an emphasisy 
almost, wi^ a small excep- 
tiony Sfc. 

Contingency 
perhaps, isoitk a chamCy 
possibly. With a 'very little 
ehance^ ^c, 
^ • Kegdtion. 

' f contrary to this eE>* 
not";} *"^' 
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Section IX. pREFOfiiTioff. q<W 

, i. A pre po si t ion is n word tned to go v eru 

XXERCI8E8. 

From dsy ta night, from Bi§ht to day, His love k etiU tka 
aame. He. came, by wj^teVvUi a sloop. 

Many classes are oiuitted for tho ^9ake Ctf lu^vity \^^ 
such a3 adverbs Qi Separation^ {wstmder^ &c.) of CW- 
junciiony (together,) (^Defect ^, (almost , nearly ^kc.) of 
Preference ; of Ldkeness^ &c. 

WAeft ; Jr to A«re ; J wherefore ; ) a« ; J 
always corresponding words , that is, one is never us- 
ed without the other, either expressed or understood^ 
while, always has a double qualification, both of the verb 
preceding, and the one succeeding. 
•Obs. 1. Many adverbs admit degrees in their qual- 

pos. com* sup. 
ity, and are therefore compared ; as soon, sooner, soonest, 
&c. Those ending in'fy, the most appropriate adverbial 
termination, are compared by the help of more and t^e 

pos, com, sup* 

fjnost, as wisely, more wisely, the* most wisely. 

As this termination ly, according to its derivation, is 
the same as like ; an adjective and sometimes a noun, 
may be converted into an adverb by having it .affixed ; 
as virtuous/^; man^^; that is, virtuous-//^, m^n-like» 
The termination, however, is frequently left off by the 
poetical license. 
"" 2. The line of demarkation between these different 
classes is sometimes obscure ; some individual adverbs 
having different. signi^cations according to their termina- 
tion, and their composition with Other words ; as hence/or* 
word,— /ro?n/)h5 <iV^, and not — *'fromthts place^^ as 
hettce originally signifies^ 

qqq. ^^ prepoxiiion*'"'j Thus far in bttf progress, w« have gfen* 
^ enUky foond each indiridaal part of speech self subsistent, or 
posaessing^ an apprepnate lignification in itself, indepeactently of 
its situatioa with regard to c^er woirda» ' 

With regard to the preposition, h«we««i^ the«eite, by tomet 

* Most, without the, in this situatioti, has usually the si^niiica* 
tion of quite, or ifery* "He fought fmst btaufBlif, that id, vtrff 
Waveijf. 
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ike iK^n w pronraii foHowuigy and to shew 
a relation between it aud Mne other word. 

is supposed to be difTereni, and its signification to depend entire- 
ly on its use, in relation to other words, (see UafrW Hermes.') 
By other etymologists, prepositions are considered as si^ificant 
per 5e, being in their origin either neuns or verbs (see H, TMee^i 
B. of PurUy^ But however thifi question may be settled be- 
tween mere etymologists, it cannot be doubted by the practical 
Grammarian, that our prepositions in their present use, do have, 
or at leftfit do carry iioith them^ a certain appropriate energy or 
signification ; according to which, they are definable, and als* 
reducible, in part, to certain el&sset indicative of their uses. 

The relations expressed hj prepositions are those of 
origin, catLsey re«^, motwHy piace^ instrumentaRiyf e»d 
wj^nal coute, fcc. They are supposed to have origin- 
ally ail denoted relations of places byt maay of themi 
are now Crsed figuratively ^ to express other relations ; 
thus abovt, which denotes loeal superiority, is ased figu- 
ratively in a difierent sense ; as ''he is above disguis«.'^ 

The fi;>ilowing are considered prepositions : — 



* Above, 


Between, ' 
Betwixt, <; 


About, 


After, 


Beside, > 
Besides, \ \ 


Agabist, 


At, 


Beyond,^ 


Among, > 
Amongst, |i 


Before, * 


By, 


Athwart, 


Behind, 


Amidst, 1 * 
Amid, < 


Below, 


Beneadi^ 


Aboard, 


Down, 


Aside, 


For, 


Astride, 


Fro, 




PrCMD, 



Till. > 
TntiU, \ 



.1 



In, 

Into, 

Near, 

Nigh, 

Next, 

Of, 

Off, 

Over, 

On, 

Upon, 

Since, Toward, i 

Through, > Towards, y 

Throughout ^ Round, > 
Around, J 
hi denotes motion or rest in a place ; into, motion t(^ 
a place. " He sits in the house ; he walks into the 
house." 

To is the opposite offrom, " To liOndon, /rowi Lon- 
don." 



Untill 

To, I 

Unto, J 

Under, 

U ndemeath 

Up, 

With, 

Within, 

W'ithout, 

Toward, 



'f'lilany of these mve combin&tioBfi ^6ther puis of ipeeeh i 
thus ,4imdy (tikat is, a, on or in, and mid^ middle) denotes simply 
inmemidiU^ (Su DeHvaiian ^ XU,) 
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ft. Prepositions are of two kinds tepara-- 
hleTXT mid insepitrable. 

For and /row^, frequently denote the impelling eause^ 
9T the motive. For also reifftrs t<x the final cause^ or the 
purpose. *' From or for the love he beaus you." 

Bf generally denotes the primary cause, means, l^"^ 
cality, fee. " He was killed by b. fall, by the river." 

With refers to the secondary cause, instrument, con- 
copiitancy, &c. " He chops voithan axe, wi^A his broth- 
er. The import of the other prepositions will be seea 
from their use, and by referring to any good English 
DictlonJry. {For the derivation of these, 4rc. $te § XIL} 

To shew^ however, still further that they have a defi- 
nite and fixed use, and an important rank among othec 
words, we will barely disarrange their locality in a sen- 
tence ; and say *^He travels with horseback, on his 
brother, till moonligl^t; by midnight." Correct their po- 
sition, thus — '** He travels on horsebitck, with his broth- 
er, 6y moonlight, till midnight." 

Obs, 1. Besides the ab.ov^ preposition3,' there are aliBO 
a number more, which may be termed verbal preposi- 
tions ; derived immediately from verbs, and existing 
commonly, either in the form of the participle, or of the 
imperative ; of this kind are the following eleven^ viz. 

According to, Respecting, 

Allowing, Supposing, 

Coiisidering, Notwithstanding, 

Concerning, Except, or excepting, 

During, Save, (imp. mode,) 

Past,— (<* past a dow^^"— Pope.) 

Obs. 2. There are also some of the above defined 
prepositions, which are occasionally adverbs. . In most 
if these, the]adverbial quality is never wholly lost ; SLStill; 
before^ &c. and sdme possess the qualities of conjunc- 
tions j as without, against y ^c, ^ "Without he does it," 
tha^ is; '* Unless he does it." — But this is au inelegaijt 
use of the word. • 

irr ^ imeperabley] — ^that is, such as are rarely used atone in 
Ettglish. These consist mostly of Latin prepositions, prefixed to 
^ -Tish words, to add to them some aew f<iroe or significancy. 



Section X,^ CoirJUNqTio.N.9" 

Division. 
%• GoDJunctions 9^];^ qC two kiads^^^ copu- 
lative aod disjunctive. 

]^.XSRCIS]SS. 

Pericles lighten^ i^id t|x^nderpd, and confoimd^^ all Greece.. 
And from the prayer of want arid plaint of woe. ~ Wolsey and 
Cromwel. * ' . ... 

' " ! ' 4 ' ' .. ■ ' — ^ ' ""^ 

Such are 'per, pra, or pre. pro, sub, tiLbter, super, con, dis, ko, 
Eut iiifsfi wUllP^ tr^tftd of 1^ xp^ fi^uffiUjf v^ff t^f^ k^ud 
<^ per^v^tion» aaji Coto-oM^T^ 9««i ?3f : 

sss '^conjunction.^] The same contest. ^p|i^ Wffff&^^^Ri^n 
ffi^ta wijtji regard to tV sknjfica^cy q( t^U |^f qC f P^f^ij as" haa 



en notice^ witl| regard ip ttke ^rfcedjlofir. 

An examxnatton oftkui eoiitest will prt^ably ^ejid tjie lni|id of 
the impartial enquirer to a similar eo^asion,* viz. * It is of mi- 
nor impQjctfii^ wh^^ their significancy if. i^f^ix^ provided 
we can arrive at it in^iioh a jpi^iuuier as Xp. be s^btj^ propier^ to 
define and. c^fflfyth^/ / - . ~. - .• 

ttt "Iwo words or wwip/e^^.'*] OonjuncticmSy with 
one or two exceptions, may be coD6idef<ell a« ifivariably 
conoecting w^ <^her tbaa bixpi^ei s&ntekcss^ {ne l^uni- 
tuation^) and this^ by means of connecting inm^cUateiy^ 
the finite verba, by which alone these siiAple senteticel 
are distinguished* , "* 

Thus conjunctions laay be said ei^r ahrays to co»« 
nect Yroid& fply, or ajways to connect fifi^tences^ accord- 
i&g to the view which mf y bf taken of them in analyzu^. 

uuu ^^ two kinds. ^"^J fkis division of the 'e<»ijimctioii 
13 by m&i»jaa»i^S5^ti^actpi:y yff^t}^p^ a, suppje^.qt, sjt^qw- 
iog tba.t th^jc^ ei^j^t al^o ^wy ofi^v clashes, ^Ich iftay 
ln^ n9,m.ed accord^i^g to the>-v^§es ^ ^^^ftqat^^.,, yi;5» 

Co?KjL^Ti,vE, defined iu t^e )^^. 

Disjunctive, defined in the text„ 

Cav^ai^s %f«a^g. .^ cftuse cur re^sw.. 
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8. Copulative conjunctioios conaect words 
or senteaces and continue the sense. 

4. Disjunctive conjonctions connect words 
and sentences^ but imply opposition in the 
sense. 

SXE11CI8E8. ' 

.He reads and writes. He readsfbiit does opt write. N«r 
principalities, nor powers, nor life, nor death. So he become 
rich, he cares not by what means. Since by man came . death, 
ky man came also the resurrection of the dead. 

CoMFARATivB, sfaewiiig two propositioDS to be com- 
pared. 

Conditional, implying a condition or a supposition — 
With some ottier divisions, but these may answer in a 
brief practical work. 

A list of the most important conjunctions, classified ; 
some of which are defined according to their derivation, 
as given by Home Tooke« 

Copulative. Disjunctive. 

And, i. e. to furnish matter^ But, to booty to superadd^ 
.That, " That,'' (jxron. adj.) 

CoNi>iTK>NAL» Causal* 

If, gioey grant, , Since, seeing, seen, 

Lest, dismissed, Betause, ' ke.the caused 

Unless, dismiss y 
An, grant, 
So, " if so he;' Ohs<d^ 

PiSCRETIVEc CoarPARATrvE., 

Or, Than, 

IJor, not or, Aa, 

Ohs, 1. The exact lise of demarkatjon between these 
classes, is frequently rather obscure ;''because the same 
individual conjunction3, do not preserve an uniform sig- 
nification ; and of course, will frequently change from 
one class to another. 

2. The exact line of demarkation between Conjunc- 
tions and adverbs is also obscure ; and for the same rea- 
flon. Hence a class of words which may be termed Ad- 
^^kbial CoNjf notions ; which partake ef the qualities 



Interjection.] ETVMotOGV: TO 

Settion XL Interjbctions.^^ 

V 1. An inteijection is a word used to ex- 
press some sudden passion or emotion of the 

mind; as Oh! Heigh! Alas! 

. .1 : y* . .. , ^— • 

of both pattsof speech, and may be termed, in analyz- 
ing, either part of speech at discretion. Such arc, at, 
because f sincCy lest, ao, &fc. 

3. Finally. The subject of coHJanctioas «til2 remaiM aaiob'* 
scure one. We. think that an appropriate, perfect definition of 
this part <^ speech, is yet to take the place of the above yaigvte 
and inadequate one ; till ^hich is done^ we may expect to seq 
disagreement among* Orammarians with r^ard to what words, 
are conjunctions, and what are not. Taking the preceding re- 
marks,' with regard' to their comiection of simple sentences, to b^ 
correct, it is evident that theiroiumher is much smaller than h«> 
been usually supposed; m^y words which have been usually 
ranked with them, necessarily, filing off to the division of ad- 
verbs absolute, or simple adverbs. Such are either^ neither* 
yet^ ttiil^ therejbre^ neaserUhdesss However^ nolwUhitanding^ eke; 
f ^f, perhapSy &c. 

vw ^ %nte7)eetion,^] This is property an insulated part of 
fpeeoh in haman language ; and as it is an expression of an 
emotion of feeling, wheUier artieuAnta or. inarticulate, it* per-« 
tains to the language, so to speak, of every, existenca capable oC 
having and of expressing , feelings ; of course, to that of many of 
the lower animals, as well as man. Thus the barking of a house- 
dog; the neighihg of ahorse; the low of a material cow, &c, 
H may also be considered perha.p8 as the conneetii^ link be- 
tween the language of word, and the language of gasticolatioa.} 
as the latter may.express. the emotions as precisely. asthaJhcv 
met. And because the human, nund is capable of f^^^ng ^d 
expressing thuHifariaus emotions and passions, 6f course the Yer-y 
bal signs of these emotion0,that is, interjectioas afe capable of 
being reduced to a number af dassea ; aa they express 

1. '< Grief; aa oh* ;: ah ; alas; woe y aJack,- &c. 

2. "/oy; as hail; welcome ; hey ; lo, &c. 

3. " Surprise; strange ; heigh ; vah ; ^ah, &c., 

4. Aversion an.d Scorn; SiS foh^ fie, pugh, pisb, 
pshaw,^&c. . ^ . 

. 5. Laughter; as hsj, ha ; he, he> &c* '\ 

* Oh expresses one emoti^, and siinple' O usually another—^ 
vis. that of joy, or strnpg desire \ and sometimes it is merely 
used as an index to direct the attention to an' addfess ; as *' O 
hauBeofbraei," . - ^ 
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Section XU^ D;^v<^f^^^ ami Comw>3ition. 

D^rivb&)ii fdiie^s the maQoer n wbkh tne 
wwd isi ii^dil^i from ftBoibeor* 

The original sinij)jf| ivorcfc, nwh^tltfr ii||^ s^n^;^ IH 
2Lm)th£r.iaQguag&» k t£mL^ thkprimiiiv^ 

Composition shews thft aiaaaer in whkh 
two Of f^ipre simple terms i^re combin^^ for m- 
io^ A cQmpounii ie^vm* C^mpouni^ ftm ^on^-. 
times also termed der^vfttives^ 

Tbe prQce^s of deckatiQfl aud coi3pipo$itip;i ij^.gafrij?^ 

tftin Letters ajud s^llailea, placed 6ejro^ ai»d ofSf^r ^ 
origMial t)r simple tepm. 

Tlie prrjJcJpal prefixes a^e 4, aflfcr, ^e^ ^r^ Jhpey m'$^ 

and in general, the inseparable prepositiootf^ il^bielit BOtk 
wojily of foripigQ prigio. . . 

Tfce pwfiip^l 2^e|{ 0? tjBffiaiiij^j!^ aw. ^i", ef> *i», 
J^tdynesfj eorty sk^^^ haoetij ey, domi mCf aie^ ize, memti 
WW, t«»j <id/« ^i» ibhy iih^ ly, ^ome, ^y en, .&c, The^ 
lire generailj in th^ijaseliiies now injsrgnificj^o^t. tews., 

P^fpre pxoceedin^ to the rules qi d^J;lY^ij(|m l^mi «>b|- 
pofitiQii, ll \^U1 be mf^ii»s9txy t»eaiMi% a li^of tike pmon 
€i|NJ pcefixss, t^etb«^ with Ikeiv definitions, 

5. Mentipjka 49harK, la,* fe^JQC^ IjiUfl^, hipj^^^Jj^g* ^<fy 

7. f^mgURn;, '«^s heigfehq, iiupuJpi;, . 

8. Sil^i^,' a^iiiiuah) kist, vdkis^, mxttn, &€• 

9. £ar«i&a&09; a8l^iizza,:bbQr^^'&c< 

jBe/io/c^j 5^rc^£^ej ^e/c<^ffi6, adieu ^ sfj^amej^ ft'ati, ^pd the^ 
lijte, msgr i)e cls^^sed l?etter, perfea^ps, with otiber part^ of 
speech. Har4t, isr Btrictly a verb m the iinperatiye, 
*' Adieu*^ is an elipticaj expressian from the j^renc^h, ^nd 
is equivalent to *^ t commend you to God*** ti(i Is said 

* 1^0 is aqpppsid tp l>e s^odna^iriict^n pf th^ impcjniJtif^ Uf^p^e of 
a SaxQQ term, signifying iooki aad by dropping t^ k tt ^' — """' 
P} the sigu of AA ftddress. 
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ENGLISH PREFIXES*. 

Jl denotes or signifies on or w^ or to ; as afoat^ ofiMy 

abed. 
After ^ posterioritj of titne ; as afier-nwrn^ 
Be, about, for ;, as beitir, bespeak. 
For, negation ; as forbid, forsake. 
Forty before j as foresee, forefoot. 
Hind, after, in place 'y as hind^ooL. 
Mis,, ill, or error ; as mistake^ 
In, either in or not ; as instill, inarticulate. 
Over, eminence, inversion, &c. as overhasty, wertkraw. 
Out, excess ; as outdo* 

Un, negation or contrariety ; as unworthy, unsay, 
Upy motion or rest upwards, and subyersion ; as updari, 

uphold, upset. 
With, generally against ; as withstand. 
Under y inferiority ; as uiiderselU 

FRENCH PREFIXES. 

Counter, against ; as cc^unterbalance. 

En or em^ (the same as in, in instill,) enrich, em^ 

broider. ^ 
Enter, (the^same as inter or intro^ enterprise, 
Sur, excess or addition ; as surpass, surname, 

OREEk PREFIXES. "" 

Amphi, both 'or two ; as amphibious, 
Atiti, against ; as antichristian, antidote. 
Hyper, above ; as hypercritical. 
Hypo, under or concealed ; as hypocrite, 
Syn, sym, syl, with or together ; as synod, sympathy, ' 
Semi, dend, semi, half; as hemisphere, semicircle, dem^, 
igod, 

LATIN PREFIXES. 

,^,ab, abs, from or away ; as abstain, ablution. 

Ad, ac, at, to or at ; as adhere, allude. 

Ante, before ; as antedate, 

Circum, about ; as circumvent. 

Con, com;, co, col, cum, together ; as condole, copartner^ 

ship. 
Contra, against ; as contradict, 
Di, dis, assunder or negation ; 2A~di$tract, displease, 
E, ex, out of ; as exclude, elicit, * • 

Extra, without ; as extraordinary,. 
Inter, among ; as intercenei 
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hUrp^ within ; as ifttroduee. 

06, opposition ; as object. 

Per^ through or by ; as pervade^ per bnshei^ 

Prae, pre, before 5 as prepare^ preHhaUo^*. 

Post, after ; as postscript, post mei^iem. 

Procter, past, or be joad ; as pretetruOuralU 

Re, again or back ; as retrace, reefiier. 

Retro, back\rarcls ; as retrograde^ 

Se, apart ; as secrete,, seclude. 

Sub, subter, under ; as srtbscribe^ subterfugt. 

Super, over ; as superadd. 

Trans, tra, over or beyond ; as transgre$e^ ir^^MpkinU 

Ultra, beyond ; as ultramarine, 

SOME OF THC APFIJirBS ARC AI^SO DfiriNAVLE. 

Er, or ess, denote agents or persons^ masculine and 

feminine. 
Less, destitution ; as fatherlese, 

fan, possession or patronymic extraction ; as christian. 
Ful, abundance ; as beautiful, plentifuL 
Able, ibie, ability or possibility ; ^ VMmwhle, cofnpr^^ 

sible, § 

Some, competence ; as darksome: 
Like, or ly, likeness ; as manly, saintlike. 
Jsh, tendency aiyl diminution ; in darkish, 
Fy, activity ; as beautify . 

Rules for Derivation and Composition^ 

L Nouns are derived from nouns, vefb»j 
adjectivea, and foreign languages /— < 

By affixing ti> verbs, .nouns, adjectives, and foreign 
terms, ness, er, or, ess, dom, ric, ment,^ age, ion,* ate,^ 
ite,^ ret,] ty, ure, afd, ance or ence, ship, hood, udey 
tain, ory or ery, ling,l rel,l kin,l ock,^ ism, ist, and 
another entire noun ; as righteouswcw, diviner, precep- 
tor, preceptresi, kingcZow, bishopric, enrollment, vintage, 
depression, sulphate, carKure^, acetiVe, ami^y, indent- 
tire, dotard, penance, coherence, lordship, mTinhood, re'c- 
titw<ie, founta?n, consistorz/, nunnery, goshng,J c6ckrel,1^ 
lamb/jinjj hillocA:,J calvintwi, botantV, shoef?MiA;er ; — 

* These, especially ,those itt ion, are verbal nouns, or imply a 
degree of actioa; coercion, the act of exercing. 

t These are chemical words, implying^ the combinvtion of sub- 
stances. 

% These and some others, are diminutwes ; as gosling, (goosed 
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"" And by piefixingtoo^uni «i|d'fonei|;« tentt8»*(2i>, mal^ 
pre^ adi as^ can^ coly anti^ ance ^pray peri, para, 4uper,dub^ 
subter^ hyper y hypo, demiy s^emi^ deca, sur, ^. as dh- 
loyalty, Tna/administratioh, /^r^detennination, adjust" 
ment, (usociation, connexion, coftation, antidote, ante* 
past, prognostic, pcripery, paraphrase, ««perscriptJoa, 
«i«^9cription, subierki^, hyperhoie^ A^oehondriac, demi" 
semiquaver, Aemzspheie, decologue, Merraount, ^. 

II« Adjectives are dCTiyed from nounSf 
verbsy and other adjectives ;— 

By affixing to verbs, nouns artd adjectives, ful ive^^ 
ouSy ent<y^ ant, ory, some, ahle^X ihle^ y, en, lessy ly 
or like, tc, ous, at, ish, wise^ ian^ or on, nic ; as tnourn- 
fud, progreasirc,! ruinow*, consistcn^t ejaculatory, de- 
lightsome, or darksome, movea6?e,t compressive, healthy, 
oakc?f., thought/ew, man/t^, ivarZiif , balsamic or German- 
ic, sulphurous, nationo/, childish or l^n'giUh, weadier« 
wise or lengthwise, Newtoniaw or American, Platonic. 

III. Verbs are derived from noun$y aijec* 
tives, and adverbs ; — 

By affixing to tli^ra en, i^e, fy ; as hasten or \vicien» 
ergani2ret or systemateVc, fructij^t or histori^y. 

By prefixing, to nouns and adverbs to,% as to l(yve,\ 
to 'watm'\y to forwafrd,\ 

hy lengthening and sofitening the sound of certain 
nouns ; as fnoun) breathy (verb) to breathe ; (noun) 
hoMisey (verb) to /lousc (pronounced hmze,) 

lin^t) ^ youaxg or little goose ; lamlhin, kc, Borne words ^ro 
rendered dimmatire by altering the sotuid ; as little (pro- leetle) 
parvulitfi, or ver^f-smaU. 

* JSTegaiioiiy desHiulion^ ^nd eontrarUiyn seem to be expressed 
by dis, less, tm, itti im, and sometimes md, rwn, and ne; but 
their correct use appears to be arbitrary, and requires Jud^ent 
and eirpericBee, Thus uncdverienl and inpropiHous would be 
«aunlly incorrect. 

t Of these terrainfttrons ive, and ent, (vis, and ins, Lcbt.) ap- 
pear to be adwe, and able tad iMe^ jtassme. Thus impressive^ 
sigfnifies the power oi mMng an imprenivn; imfresssble, tlie 
^.Wer of rtceiming oae. AU these are styled by H. Tooke, par^ 
ticiples, or verb adjeciivef; iae^ is a Cb-eak tenninatimi, and fy a 
Latin (j/Co, /o be madcy) They botli hnply action, per se. 

X This prefix is supposed hj some to be . the Greek To;hf 
<fth0ni the %-xiaia Xht. 
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. IV. Adverbs are derived from aijecHveB, 
and sometimes from nokfia and participles f 

By affixing ly ;* as strongZy,* sweetly,* manZy,* lor- 
ing/y,* striking/y.* , 

V. pROifoMiNAL Adjective^ are some- 
times derived from pronouns ; — 

By changing e into y or ne» &c. (See prwu adj. § V>) 
as CpToa,)me, (pron. -adj.) wiv or mine, ^'c. 

VI. JPartkiples are derived frpm 4?erft« j-— 

By affixing cc?, ing, en^ &c, (-Sec participles, § Fi, afu2 
FjT/.) 

06«cnJ€4 that, by lielp of dii0ferent prefixes and affixes, 
diverse words of the same, and of different, parts of 
speech may be derived from one and the same primi* 
tive. Of this, a short sjpecimcn follows. 
Primitives^ Derivatives, 

'Adhere, Verb, adherence, Ni adherent, N. adherent, 

Adj. adhe^m, Adj. 
Legislate, V. legislator, N, legislatian, N. legislatwrc, N^ 

legisiathJe^Adj. 
liethod, N. methodise, V» methodtVif, N. inethodw^iVa/, 

Adj. methodt>^7ca%, Ad. methodical, A^* 
. methodtcaWt^, Ad. 
Ludo t iLat.) V> to play, pr^luAii, "N. on^elude, N. de* 

hide, V. t2clusfon, N, de\}sisvve. Adj. rfeluso'- 

ry. Adj. aZlude, V-. o/lusm, Adj. alhisicm, 

1^. illusive, Adjv t/Uistow, N. coflusicm, N. 

&c* 
Simple, Adj. simpTi^, V. simplJ/Jcr, N. sun|>l{^ca^ion» 

V. N. simplic%, N. simpZy, Ad. 
Civil, Adj. civilian, N. civi%, Ad. civilize, V. civilizrcri 

N. civil iraiion, N. civih^y, N. -uncivil, Adj* 

Dure, V, to last, durable, Adj. durably. Ad. duta6/cnes*, 

N, dura6iZ%, N. tiwrance, N. duration, N* 

endure, V, 



* This termination ii supposed to be no dtlifer thaU Ibl contrac* 
tion of like^ anciently written He ;'as moTilike, monli^', manly*, 

Adverbsr may be derived from almost any part of speech4 
even from proper names ; as SooraHcally froih Socrates. 

t Most of the derivatives froto foreign primitives generally ex« 
ist as derivatives in the langua^ whence they are taken. Thus 
(LaL) delttsio, coiliuiif, alStdoy iUusimis, Ice. from the (Lat) 
Hlmtiverlt«fir» 
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PrimiiiveSy Derivittives* 

Satis (enouglh Lot*) satis/y, V> satis/actto«, V. N.' satis* 
factory^ Adj. satiety, N. dissditisfied^ P. di*- 
satis/octton, N. ttnsatis/oc^on7y, Ad. satis/o^- 
tory, Adj. 
*Toucli, V. wntouched, Adj.tangiWc,* P. (from the Lat. 
tango ^ to touch J) 
Instances of this kind, almost without end, might be 
given, from English, and especially from foreign, prim- 
itives. Bnt as this would be inconsisTent with our plan, 
we shall now give a brief specimen of the the derivations 
^ the ingenious author of 

Diversions of Purley. 
And— is derived from ajnad^ the imperative of the Saxon 

verb signifying to arfd, e. g. " two and two is four," 

that is, '* two add two is four. 
Asunder — comes from the Sax. part, of the verb ouirn* 

drian^ to separate ; and this is from tond^ (^i^g-) 

9and. 
But — from the imperative of the S. verb hotan^ to booty 

or to superadd^ " I write, hut James does not." — I 

write, superadd James does not. 
But— also from the S. heon utan^ to he ou^— ^denoting 

exception. 
If-— from gif, the imper. of the S. verb gifan to give. 

" if I live, I will go ;" that is, '« I will go, give or 

grant I live. 
WiTH-^the imper. of the S4 Verb 'teiihan, to join* 

" The sun shines with splendor," that is, "/ot» 

splendorv" 
Through- — from words signifying a door, or passage^ 

" He travelled tkro^ugh Newyork^' that is^ " He trav* 

elled, the door being N. Y." 
From— «5ax. frutn\ heginning. 
To — signifies action, ^ect, termincUiotii 

Let us now unite these four last in a single example* 
*' Alexander marched /rom Macedon^ through Thrace^ 

III i- n 

* It frequently iia|peh8, as in this instance, ihkt sqnie jJart of 
the derivatives iaa^ be taken from a foreign root, and some from 
an Eng. one, of the sam6 signification. Thus audible^ and vm- 
ble, capable of being heard^ and being seefi^ from the LaL aurf^ 
ta heoTf and video, to seei 

a 
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to Asia, t&7tV^ bis ati&y.'^ .that is, ^* Alexander miitclt^^ 
htgmning Macedon, door Thrace, end A«ia> jiyin his 
army. 

Suck ifi the ianportance of the subject of the cdmposition of 
words to those mere Eng^lish students who wetdd become defi* 
mtely and systematically acquainted with the signification and 
correct use of English words, thlit we feel lu willing^ te leave it 
without a few additional remarks. 

1. The first c6noei3is the significatiMi ojf eompo^AndiB. This 
▼aries during the different changes in w<yrds, sonMticbLes little 
leas than the letters and syllables which coai^ose the*i. — Th<ilt, 
e.g. the simple intransitire verb to standi refers merely to the 
firin el'ect posture of sensible objects. Compound it witti the 
preposition of place, under^ which has ahready Imtoa dc^ed, 
Xset preposition) adid it becoiites a traittitiv^e verb, and wholly 
eon&ied t6 an exertion of the miad ; as to toffdarMimni « dif- 
course : the same of others. This liability to chtfoge o£ gov- 
ernment in verbs, and of signification in all compounds, should 
be ever kept in mind by the student. 

2. We hence t^adily infer the iniptfrtance of trsing i7otds VA 
Writing -wittk a refei^ence to their compenition, as well as their 
derivation from other languages* By the use <tf di^brent pre- 
fix and suffix syllables the significatioi^ may be varied almost at 
pleasure, and of course by the ignorant or inadvertent use of a 
Wrong one, of however small «ipparent importance, the ifieaning. 
conveyed may be something entirely difierent from what the 
writer or speaker inteilded. A familiar ac^ttaintanCe, mereo^er, 
with such component terms as have been defined, trill be an as- 
sistance to ready utterance to conversation, aa well as to cor« 
rect writing. 

Section XlII. 

Etymoligical and SyntcMiticai Farm^ Table. 
1 . An Article ; — Why ?-^Of fi%4cfh kind ? why ? — 
To what word does it belong ? whj ? — W%at rule or 
remark ? 

«. A NotJN ;— Why ?--0f whkh kind ? tfhy ?— In 
' which Person, Number, Gender, Case ? why ?*— What 
is its government, or how parsed ? why ? — what Tule or 
remark ? 

3. A PRONOUN ; — ^Why ?-— «\vhat kkid ? why ?— What 
person, number, gender, case ? tvhy ?-^What is its gov- 
ernjiienl ? why ? — Rule or remark ? 

4. An adjective, oti pronominal adjective ;-— 
why ? — ^wijich kind ? why ? — ^what degree of compari- 
son ? why 1 — ^How compared ? what does it qualify ? — 
Rule or Remaik ? 
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6. A VEW» ; — Why ?' — From what root, and how con- 
jugated ? Regular, or irregular ? TransitiYe or iotraosi- 
tive ? In which mode, tense, number, person ? why ? — 
what does it govern as an object ? — With what does ft 
agree, iffinife? Rule? — ^By what govenied, if in the 
infinitive ? — Rule or Remark ? 

6. A Participle ; — ^Why ? — From what verb ? In 
which tense ? what noun or pronoun does it qualify ? — 
Rule ?-^If in the nature of a noun, what government ? — 
Rule? 

7. Aav«RB ;— Why ?— Of which kind ? why ?— Into 
what wosds may it be translated ? what does it qualify, 
or how p^r»ed ? Rule ? 

8. Preposition ; — Why ? — ^Petween what two words 
does it.shew a relative ? 

9. A Conjunction; — ^Why ? — Of which kind?— 
idiat \WQ finite veibs doe& it connect ? 

10. An. iNTBHJBiCTiON ;— Why ? — Of which kind % 
or what passion or emotion does it express ? — Has it a 
connection with any other word ? 

jf l^ecimen of Etymological and Stfniaetieal Parsing, 

Example Fiaax, 

" Hope ^njvates ys.'* 

" Hope*' — is a common noun, — because it is appro' 
priatedy ^c. (and so, the reasons of sjl the circumstan- 
ces or properties, throughout the eiercise,)— in the third 
person, — singular number — ^neuter gender — and in the 
nominative case to " animates." Rule 7. *' The nom- 
inative case governs the verb,*^ 

" Animates," — ^is a verb — (Con/w^a^ton)— Present 
animate ; Perfect, Sinimaited ) Perfect Participle, ani- 
mated — iJegular, because ita perfect tense and participle 
end in cd, — transitive, because it can govern something ; 
— in the indicative mode, present tense. — {Declension.) 
I animate, thou animatest, he, she, or it animates^ in the 
3d person, sing, number — ^and agrees with ^^ Hopt^^ 
Rule 1. " jJ verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person,'^'* 

"Us" — is 9 personal pronoun, in the 1st person, plu- 
ral number, common gender, and objective case, and 
governed by '* animates." Rule IX. *' The objective 
case must be governed by a transitive verb, or a prepof^- 
tion coming before ft," 
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After the same manner may he parsed the foUfming 
sentences, including the transitive verb. 

Prosper! tj gains friends* Tliey have deceived me. • 
They commend her. He had resigned himself. 

God hates sin. Princes decree justice. 

Gabriel saluted Mary. Nations shall have cxtcrmU 

nated war. 

N. B. The new beginner shotild be accustomed to 
giving all the reasons for each part of speech, as they 
are suggested by the word why .^— in the parsing table ; 
*^and should be carefully directed how to iearch ovi 
4hese reasons, in Parts I, and II, of this Grammar.. 

Example Segoku. 

Most of the Parts of Speech. 

** Bt continuing too LOMe ON BARTHj WB MIOHV 
ONLY LfVK TO WITNESS A 6RBATXR NUMBBB OF MB]> 
ANCHOLT SCENES, AND TO BXPOSE GUBSELVXf TO A Wr^ 
DER COMPASS OF HUMAN WOC'' '^ To LIVE LON9 
THEREFORE, OUGtfT NOT TO BE OUR FAVORITE WlSlf, 
SO MUCH AK TO LIVE WELL.'*—" SaY THEN I TAUGHT^ 

^HEEa" — " O Cromwell !" — " Socrates taught his 

BISCIFLES WISDOM MANY AGES AOO,^ LIKE A TRUE FBf* 
LOSOPBER. 

«< By^' — is a preposition shewing a relation betweeii 
"scEBTEs" and '' continuing.*' The words inthe sen- 
tence are transposed. 

••* Continuing'* — ^is a present participle, converted 
into a noun, in the objective case, and governed by 
"by." Rule XIV, ^* A present or perfect participle y 
&c. 

" Too" — ^18 an adverb of degree, qualifying " long/' 
Rem. 3. under Rule IV. " M adverb may qualify,'** 
&c. 

** Long" — is an adverb of time, qualifying " con- 
tinuing," by the same rule. 

'« On" — is a preposition, shewing a relation between 
" continuing" and " earth." 

" Earth" — is a noun, 3d. person singular, object- 
ive case, governed by " on." Rule IX. " The oh- 
^'^rtive pa«e," &c. 
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« Wb" — is a peisonal pronoun, 1st person plural, 
nominative case to " might." Rule VII. '' Jiomina-- 

"Might" — is a defective verb, — "used only m 
some of the modes,'* &c. irregular, intransitive, indica- 
tive mode, perfect ten§e, 1st person, plural number, 
agreeing with " we." Rule L " jfl verb must agree^ 

"Only" — ^an. adverb qualifying 

" Live" — which is a verb in the infinitive mode, with- 
out the sign "to" (in the present tense), and governed 
by "might." Rule X. "7%« infinitive mode may be 
gmtmedy*^ &c. Also Remark 3. under the same Rale 
— " The verbs which foll&w bidy darCy"^ &c. 

" To wiT!^ss"-^8 also a verb,— ii^itive mode, 
present tense, and governed by /ive, according to tiie 
same rule* 

" A" — is an indefinite article,, agreeing with " nun** 
ber/' Rule IV. Rem. 1. " The artixfU * a' or ' ak' 
agr«^," &c. 

" Greater" is an adjective in the comparative de^ 
gi«ie^fro0iL"gr6a^,"'--H)uallfy]ng " nvmber.." Rule IV. 
^.*fJEgJ!0f^ (irti/^yodjisctive and pariicifle^ mustquaUfyy^ 
&c. / 

"-,NtTMB^"r-'* or" ^' MELAWC90LY" — ^^ SCENES"—, 

are slinple — omit them. . 

" And'* — is a conjunction, connecting the finite verbs 
"might'* exjiressed, andj"migA^" understood. Rule 
XIIL ^ CMJfsndhns gemraUy^ conned similar,** &c. 
. *^ To EXPOfSB'* — is a i4rb, infinitive mode, present,, 
governed by " Livz** understood. 

"Octrselves" is* & compound pronoun, equivalent to> 
" us" — ^made in the same place^ and governed by "to- 
expose." Rule IX»— Omit the next seven words,, 

"To live long'* &C*.. " T6 live^" is a verb,, infini- 
tive mode, in the place of a noun, in the nominative 
case to " OUGHT." Rufe XII.. Rem L:"^n infinitive 
fHodey impeffoef phrase , or onjf, sentence^** &c„ 

" LoNJo" — an adverb, &Ci. 

**TB»iLJiFOKEV-^ia an adverb absolute^ shewnig a^ 
conclusion from, the whole, preceding sentence^ Q^mit 
the next six words,. ,.. 
JL2: 
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** Wish" — ^a noun, &€• nominative case after ' mtght* 
signifying the same thing as to live — hef$ft ^ ought.' 
Rule V. " Nouns signifytng,^^ &c. 

" So" — an adverb qualifying 

** Much" — which is also an adverb qufiJlfyii^ " to 
BE," in the preceding sentence. 

** As" — a conjunction connecting " ought" to "ought'* 
tfdderstood ; as, ''It ought to be our wish to live well." 

" Say, then, &c." Say, a verb in the imperative 
mode, agreeing with thou understood, and governing 
th6 simple sentence after it as an object. 

"O Cromwell I" O, an interjection; Cromwell, a 
Qoun, 2d person singular, nominative case independent* 
Rute XI. « Wkman address,'' ^c. 

" SocRATBS TAUGHT, &c." In this Sentence "disci- 
ples and wisdom" are both in the objec. case governed 
by '* TAUGHT." Remark 1, Rule iX. '* It often happei^ 
that one,' &c. 

"Years" — is a noun oftime, ift the objective case, 
without a preposition. Rue IX. Rem. 5. " JV<iiin^ of 
tmcy distance,'^ fee. 

" Philosopher" — is in the objective cascj-govensfed 
by like, which is an adverb or adj*ectivc qiilaif!fy1f% 
« taught," or " Socrates." Rule IX. Rem. 4. " An ad^ 
jective, an adoerby or a participle , mdyinvolve^^' iSBc.! 

Supplementary Exercises in Common Parsing. 

1st. " If we view ourselves with all our sins and im- 
perfecticHCks in a just light, we shall rather be surprised 
at our enjoying so mafiy good things, than discontented 
because there are any nrhidi we lack."- 

f . " Teach n»e to feel another*s woe, 
"To hide the fault I see, 
"That'mercyl to others show, 
" That mercy show to me.^ 

3. " Who does the best his eiroumstance allowa, 

" Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no moi^.**^ 

4. Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. A 

Sive man stills the tumult. StiU waters are often the 
epest. - . 

5* Calm vreathex is favourable tQ serenity of sou^ 
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We may expect a catlm after a storm. To prevent pas- 
sion is easier than to calm it. 

6. Every being loves its itke. Like things to like, to 
several place disparted. I do not like your faults. Like 
a flower of the field,, so he flourishes. 

7. You must either go or stay ; and you may do ei- 
ther, as you please. We both are young ; both pleased. 
He is esteemed, both on his own account, and on that of 
his pareMlts. • 

8. Hail, virtue! thou source of every good. The 
hail was v^y destructive. We hail you as friends. 

9. That sun, I pray, may nerer set. The fur that 
warms a monarch, warmed a bear. Many, alas ! for- 
get, that the main business of the present life is to pre- 
pare for a better. 

^ , 10.. W^om, is better than rubies. It will better the 
instruction. ' This day shall gentle his condition. Gen- 
tle and placid was his mind. . 
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'SYNTAi. 

Syntax is the science, of .words with legard to theij? ar- 
rangement in sentences, or it is the science oi sentenca ^ 
exhibiting a system of rules for this arrangemeHt. 

DIVISION. 

These rules may be mostly ranked under the tw^ 
beads of Aqreembnt and GovERNMEifT ; the remainder 
may be termed Mischllaiteous; 

Section!. AoREEMEirr. 

RULE 1. 

A verb most sigf^t with its nomiDative case 
iu mimber and person. . 

KXSRCISES. 

'Hiere Was a man sent ffom God, whose name Was John. 
To the king and queen were added the prince. Tou was in ear- 
nest. The rogue and fool, by fits, are fair and wise. Are ei- 
ther of them to blame ? The Normans, under which general 
term is comprehended the Danes, ^. Which rule, if it had 
been observed, a neighbouring prince would have wanted, Jke. 
This was the calm in which he was bom, and lasted many year^ . 
afterwards. Where is he ? Were I Alexander. Go thou and 
do likewise Nor can we doubt this. 

" exercises/*] — In order the mor6 eflfectually to exercise the 
discernment of the learner, the author has connected with each 
rule, promiscuous and untitled specimens both of good and bad 
s^mtax intermixed. 

*^ .^gre e.**— 4hat is. They must eoineide in these particulars ; or 
a yerb must be in the sdme number and person with its nomina- 
tive case ; which coincidence is all that is ever implied hj- 
Orammatieal agreement. 

Observe however the following things-^ 

1. The nominative ease may be frequently omitted;.and most 
in parsing be supplied. 

2. The words in a sentence may be transposed from their ni^t- 
ural order, especially in poetry. 

The nominative precedes the verb, except when a quesHtn it 
asked; when the verb is in the imperattoe mode ; when it foOovs 
fieiiher and npr ; when it «/ if preceded by the expletive there, and 
in. some other cases, for 8ou9id*s sake, ' 

S^utin allcajes of traospositioQ, Uie nominative may be aftQ> 
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RULE II. . 
Two or viore noana^ though singular, con- 
nected by a copulative conjiiDction, general- 
ly require the words agreeing with them to be 
in the plural number ; but^if the conjunction 
_be discretive, they generally require the agree- 
ing words to be singular. 

SXJBRCISSa. 

James and I are brotben. The angle A, with the angles Bt 
and C, eompose the triangle. Good orde^ and not mean sav- 
ings, produces honest profit. . The French and the English gen* 
eral has met His wisdom, and not his mone^, produce esteem. 
What the heart or ^ imagination dietate, flows readily, I or 
Tou am te be present. 

RULE IIL 
A collective noun^ or noun of multitude^ 
though singular^ may have the words agree- 
ing with it either in the singular or plural 
numben 

Mj people does not consider. The multitude pursue pleas- 
ure as their ehief good. I hovered about the enemy, and mark- 
ed the road he took. The assembly was very great. The pai^ 
liameat are dissolved. - His army consist of twenty regiments. 

ally found with ease by enquiring who, whiefa, or what — it Wast 
that performed the action. 

" Rule U. generalli/, &c."]— The revette ofthis is usually the 
case in the Latin and Greek, and sometimes in the English ; as- 
where the verb is singular, and agrees with each of the nouns. 
sit^Iy.. See Exercises, 

The prepositioof toiffi frequently supplies the place of the 
copulative in such cases, as in theeecond example in the exer- 
cises^ belonging to this rule. Indeed, according to their deriva- 
tions, the two words are nearly synonymous. 

" Rule ni. either singxdar or plural^ &c." — Though not with- 
out reference to the meaning of the word, as conveying singu- 
larity or plurality of idea. If the attribute be applicable only 
to the witole taken as a body, the agreeing word should be singu- 
lar ; but if it be also applicable to the several parts, either the 
singular or the plural may be used, as the case may require. 

Certain nouns in English (see note k.) have the same form it> 
both numbers ; of course the verb may agree with such worda 
without distinction of number. Of this kind is the word ^* imam*^ 
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RULE IV. 
Evety article^ •djeethre^ and pafrtieiple mast 
qualify tome boii% w proaoun^ either expiew* 
ed er umlerstood. 

Remark 1. 
The article a, or on, agrees, with aeiy a nomt SM^hur 
o/ a noun of multitude ; Uie article X^, \ivith a ooun ^i-^ 
tber singular or plural. 

Remarks* 
The proBominal adjectives th», that, and some others^ 
nust agree with their nouns in number. 
Remark 3. 
An adverb may qualify either a verb> a participle^ a& 
adjective, or another adveii). 

XXUI.CIS98. 

A thM ten years old. A wall two feet thick. Wisdom alone 
is WBDtiiig. He vair the «l;eao caaacu He dew them aU. All 
they be^jan to make excuses. ] have uet leeii him this twentjf 
years. Yoa will find the remark in the second or fthird pag^es. 
A few day. Many a children. A great many. The Jamei 
and the John are coming. The traipse is extreme elaborate. 
This was done exceUent well. Write the letlitr good. AU 
words which are aigaa of complex, ideas, famish 9M&er of w^ 
take. 

■■ »i ■ ■ .wiiw ■ I !■ M^ n »ip ii w >.« mmm^^mm^mmmfm 

^ Rule IV. fi«a»/y.>']~We pveier thia term to tiie tena 
^ agreed %a being more extenuve and better adapted to tb« 
expression of a general principle. Th^ usual place of the adje<K 
tive is before the noun. But when /inw, number^ or dim^n-' 
Hon is specified, it is put last. See Exercises under (his rule^ 
example first. Alonct all^ and some others, are also frequently 
placed after the noun for euphony^ sake. 

« ArtieU^ Ar.**]— With regard to the use er the omission of 
the English article, we have room only to observe, tiatr— 

It is omiUad before proper names, unless they are used techn 
nically ;^ 

It is used when there is supposed to be only one of the class o» 
kind of things spoken of (a God ; tJu Sun ;)r- 

T%e is used before an object of eminence or notoriety ;— 

Todis^nguisH the restrictive from the explanatory sense, 
(See Exercises, last example.) — 

Before adjectives denoting the measure, or the cause of ex- 
cess ; — 

* When an additional epithet of the same subject is intended, 
the article should not ba em]2}^7^^ » ^s " Jame^ the son of Zeb- 
edee, and the brother of St. John." The ♦* eon of Z.** and, " the 
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RULE V. 
NouDS signifyiog the same thing agree in 
case^ either with or wiibeat an intransitive 
verb between them. 

fiXERCISJBS. 

I, the King Nebuchadnezzar, loake a decree. His brothisr 
5dhn^s wife. The Miss Bmiths. The two Mr. Thompsoas* 
The head was John's the Baptist. I believe it to be, she. It ia 
not me you are in love with. Whom do men say that i am. 
RULE VL 

Fronoans must agree with the nouns for 

' - — - 1^.— .—— — ^^^^^1^^^^^^ 

brother cX St. !lf ." faer^ "mean the same person ; the diould there- 
£m*« be omitted. 

. But the sul]^ot is too vast for an elemeotaty work. 
*' R£i|A&K 2.''] — ^The others wiiich fi^ow this constriiotion iur« 
tfOeh, every^ eUken, many^ Jfew^ «ar«o«tf, &c. together with the nu- 
merals. — ^For the expressions ^^ many a matiT ^ignat muny^ -Ito* 
see abservations &n peculiar cofiMmctidh^ after Syntax. 

** R^BCARK 3;— «ifoerl« may qutcHfy &<?."] — Wherever the na- 
tart or properties of either of these four parts of speech are 
'fbrimd, there, of course, is rtfora. for the qualification ofan.ad- 
irerb. The qualities ^ an adjedtive afe sometimes found in an 
indefinite article, which may then be qualified by ^n Adverb ; ai, 

** NciT A vanity is g^ren in Tam.''-^PopjE. 
Bcimfetimfes a preposition, or a conjunction (see {} Xand XI) re- 
tain the qualities of an adverb ; «hd Of course may be qualified 
in like manner, as 

" Right against the eastern gate'"-^Mii.Toif. 
Atit! query, may not a noun^ also retain enough of its original 
verbal ^^sification (see Derivation ^ XIII.) to admit sometimes 
t)f being quahfi'ed by «m adverb ? 

Adverbs are notunfrequently absolute, that is, th^y qilalify ao 
particular word, but usually the whole preceding: simple sen- 
tence. Of this Idnd are Yes ; No ; therefore ; tlien ; however, 
&c. — and not unfrequently expletives, that is, qualifying noth- 
ing. Such are w^y; tfcW; Acre, &c. 

The usual place 6{ adverbs is before adjectives, participles, 
and -edverbsv&nd ^ter verbs. See EngHsh IcHonu after the SyU" 
tax. 

-Rule V. " intransitive verb between them, &c."] — Nouns thus 
hi apposition may be both, either in the nominiitive or objective 
case. But 

They are generally in the nominathre case, unless the inter- 
vening verb bein the infinitive mode ; and then they -are gene- 
• rally in the directive ; as " I thought jit to be HiJf ."' 

Aule VI. ^ Pronouns^ Ac"]— This rule applies *o pers«nal 
and Relative pronouns without distinction. With regard to the 
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wbicfa tbey standi in gender, number, and 
person. 

nxs&eigBS. 

Who, who could so act, can be trusted? The uen and the 
thing;8 whom We saw. They seem to take the sun' out of the 
world, which take friendship out of it. No man should incur 
censure for being careful of their own health. Let each esteem 
•ther better than themselves. 

O Thou my vcice inspire. 
Who touch'd Isaiah hallowed lips With fire. . 

Section 11, Goverkhent-. 
RULE VIL 
Tbe nominative case governs a verb. 

latter, it may be remarked, the relative ^hat is generally pre- 
ferred in the following^ 'Situations. 1. After the definitive same. 
2, After who^ -emploj^ interrogiatively. 3. After persona and 
^A«ng«, conjointly referred to. 4. After superlatives. 

Sec. II. **Goi>emm«n/."] It is not very easy to shew in What 
this Grammatical g^ovemment consists ; perhaps it may be de- 
fined to be the influence which one word exerts upon another $ 
which influence is shewn by requiring^ the word influenced or 
governed to be in a certain case, mode, number and person* 
&c. 

Rule Vn.— therefore, implies nothings more, than that £he 
ttominalive case requires the verb following to be in a certain 
number and person, &c. or shews what number and person the 
verb must be in, in order to agrefe With itself. In some systems 
the rule is expressed thus ^ The nominative case comes before 
the verb^'— flimply to shew its locality. But^ the nominative 
ease comes after a i)erb^requently, bj/ iransposiHon^ and tUmost 
invariablif when a question is asked. In one edition of Adcun's 
Grammar it is eiqpressed thus^ ** The agent to the verb is in the 
nominative case.** To shew the inconsistency of which expres- 
sion it is merely necessary to revert to, and apply the definition 
of flgcn/ already given, note kkk Etymology. 

The agent to a verb, or the person t)r thing wnieb per- 
forms an action, may be either in the eominative case 
to an active verb finite ; or in the objective case govern- 
ing a verb in the infinitive after it, or in the objective 
case, after a perfect participlie, and govenaed bj the 
preposition by, or hy nUans of, as^-^ 

i. I (agent) write a letter t 

2. He commands me (agent) io write a letter ; 

3. A lettef' is xuritten by me (agent) hj which last 
kiad of ezpressioD it may be seen^ that the perfect par« 



Remark 1. 
An iafinitive mode, imperfect phrase, or any sentence, 
aaaj take the goYemment of a noun, either in the nom- 
inative or objective cases. 

SXERCUM. 

Learuing, hol^ ftiuch soever it be despised by sohie, yet men 
know it to be an aequirement of great value. He that, hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. He waa opposed to executing Som- 
erset, who, though many of his actions were bad, yet he consult- 
ed the good of the people. That you have wronged me doth 
appear in this> Hark ! they whisper { angels say — Sister spirit 
tx>me away> To err is hilman ; to iorgive divine. ' 

RULE VIII. 

Tlie possessive case is governed i)y a foU 

ticiple of a transitire verb always requires the agent {me) 
and what would otherwise have been the object, (letter) 
to exchange places — Compare in the 1 , and %, of the 
above examples, the different situations of the pronoun 
and the noun. Infer also from the second expression, as 
above hinted, that the agent to a verb in the infinitive 
mode must be in the objective case. Thus the Latin 
and Greek, "The infinitive mode may have an accusa* 
the before it." 

" Remark 1."] Any phrase, sentence, or paragraph^ 
may thus fiot only take the goDernmeni^oi a noun, but 
may so become a substitute for it^ as to admit a pro- 
jiaun to personate it or relate to it. Thus, " That tou 
HAVE WRONGED ME doth appear in this." Shakespeare, 
The " doth^^ agrees with the preceding simple sentence. 
Vary the expression—*' It doth appear in this, ^^a^you 
have wrohge'd me. Doth will now agree with t^, which 
personates or refers to the whole sentence before men* 
tionedk We have substituted this mk in the place of 
one which ha^ eve* appeared to be defectivie in its ex* 
tent, — merely mentioning " The infinitive mode or part 
of a sentence," instead of the whole sentence ; and the 
"nomuiative case" alone, — thus leaying the scholar, in 
thousands of instanced, to 'the arppafent inconvenience of 
a transitive verb without an object: -e. g. ^'Angels say," 
**f Sister spirit come'awdy.^^^^Fope. 

<'Rule VIII."]— When the appellation "is complex^ 
'<ke possessive, as well as the nominative .plural, is4brw»^ 
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lowiDg nontt, signifying a different tMog vvA 
implying property. 

KXERCISXf. 

A jnana enemies are they of his own hottse. Asa his heart 
Was perfect with the Lord. > This Canal is the Dnke'i of Bridgfe-^ 
Irater. They are John as well tis Eliza's fa^ks. iThese are 
David^s Psalms, the jfewish people^s king's. This aros^ fro» 
.the youn^ umb associatisg; \rith bad people ; imd was the cause 
of him going to jail. 

RULE rx. 

The objective case is govemied by a transi- 
tive verb or a pMposjtioa usually CMfiag be* 
fore it. 

< ig ■;; • ' •'- r — ' 

ed by adding s td the latter noun. (See the Exercises.) 
Likewise, \^n one subject is expreii^d as the com* 
xnon property of two wrttoTe persons. But, when sub- 
jects are implied as seTerallj belonging to different indl- 
Tiduals, the 'e is annexed to each ; ^ Jofan^s, Jame V, 
and William's Belds. 

A participiai noUn^ t>r genmdta^ often supplies the 
place of the. governing noun ^ as '' Owing to the letter's 
ftiot being received." 
A recurrence of English possesive^ should \>e avoided ; 
also, the recurrence of what is terinSd the Norman pos- 
^ssire, tnadeby the Word o/*; as, *' It i^ his mother^ s sis' 
ter^s sM^ house ;" orj " the house of thB son of th$ «w- 
ter of hii inathen'^ . ,"* ^ . , . 

The reasbH of varyiiif the pliraaeblogy of this rule from that 
Vhich is i^saally ettiployea for the piossessive case, must be obr 
iFious id Ml wH6 have ndtifced the difficulty with which small 
# scholara are inade to apprehend tiiie Application ^f the rule *' Twd 
nouns coiuiipigp t6g>ethei*,'' ^c. This ^xiiression also bettel* eeeureiS 
the systematic uniformity betweeii the three cusess 

" Rule IX.' ] The relaiive fn this situatiob is scwne^ 
times in ap<[)osition with the subject of the Sentence ; as 
^« I took it to be ttat, ivhick it is not V' — and sometoncS 
it is governed by a piiep<3sition trhich follows ; as—- 
^* That flesh is heir to." 

Two of the usual rules of Syntax, it will be noticed, are herk 
^ondensed into one ; in favour of which we have the argument 
s iUflt mentioned {Rule VUL note) and the twb additionul ones of 
system and brevity. 
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Remark 1. 
It sometimes happens that one transitive rerb goveria 
two objective cases. 

Remark 2. 
Present and compound perfect participles govern the 
same case^ as the verbs from which they are derived. 
Remark 3* 
Perfect or passiye participles also govern an objec- 
tive, when their verb g#ven» two cases ; (a^in Rem. !•) 
Remark 4- 
If a iHioiinaHre come between the relatire- and the 
ftverb^ the relative is governed by the verti or noun fd- 
lowing, or by a preposition preceding* , 

Remark 5. 
An adverb, an adjective, or a participle, may involve 
itt itself the force of a preposition, and. govern the ob- 
jective case. 

^Remark 1."] — ^In many instances, one of these objectives 
might be p^ovemed by supplyixig a preposition. Bat a» there 
are some mstances in which this cannot be the case ; and as the 
prepositions are so g^enerally omittted in writing, in all the in« 
stances ; and as it is perfectly eonsistent with the analogy of 
bther languages, we thmk best that such a rule fit general appli* 
cation, be also retained in the Englishw ** I asked him a qnes-* 
tioh,** — e, g. cannot be disposed of without something similar to 
the Latin and Greek rules for the same and shnilar phrases — 
^ Verbs of asking and teaching, govern two accusatives*" 

•* Remark ^.*' J— Perfect participles, (see their d^niiion^^efy'- 
wology^ ard always inttanHtwe ; present, and compound perfect 
participles always transitive^ if their verftbeso. 

» Remark 3."* — Such are the following verbs— «si, teaeh^ prtH 
mise^ deny^ effer^ refuse^ oHow^ pemnii^ &c. ; as »* I teach you 
Gramman" " You are taught (part.) Grammar by me." 

"' RemOifk 4."-^The necessity of a rule of this kind, to new be- 
ginners appears to be founded in the peculiar nature of the rela- 
tive pronoun. 

The natural position of the objective case is in all other in<» 
stances ^^ftmr the word which is governed. But owing to ita 
connective nature (see rekUive j^ronoun, etymology) this part of 
speech must, in whatever case it be, always staiid near the first 
part of its own simple sentence. Of course, if in the objective case, 
it must generally come BSFOitK the word by which it is govern* 
ed; which circumstance, a young scholar would not, perhaps^ 
witi&out a directory rule, readily discover. 

♦• Remark 5^"]— The words mqst frequently iwed in this siti|% 
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Remark 6. 
Nouns of time, distance, and degree, are pnt ra the 
objective case without a preposition. 

Remark 7«. 
Interjections are followed hy the objective of the first 
person singular, and the nominative of the second ; with- 
out gpyemment.. 

Remark 8; 
Verbs usually intransitiTe may be followed by an eB- 
jective, having a signification similar t^ their own. (See 
the ExerciteMy second example.) 

David smotd the Philistine. We are nrnfung a rftoe ; we- 
Uve a life of variety ; — let hisi^ die the death-. All' cannot re^ 
ceive this, save they to whom it is given. He taught unto me 
Knglish' Grammar. Let me ask of you one question. The book 
i^ worth of a dollar. Man is Uke unto vanity. Having loved 
his own. Ke is written a letter. I am taught of Grammar. He 
was sailing in twenty days. The rule is tlvough two feet long.. 
I shall go tomorrow.. Ah II for I aoo^ undone^ O thee ! Alas' 
us f O'him ! 

ation are like. and worth and some others, together with a 
long list of partidpUs^ (for which see Prepositions } IX.) As 
these former wonb will- generally admit a preposition after 
them— (thus ^ LiKK* you, i. e. like to ybu,&c.l some Gramma^ 
Hans object to the use of thir rule in- the English language; We. 
would however merely apply here the substaoceof the observa- 
tion already expressed under Remark 1. It is very difficult to 
dispose of the English word guinea, e. g. in an expression like 
this, ** The book is worth a guinea" — ^without arule founded on- 
the same principles as the Latin ^ Dignus, indignus,?* ^c. — and 
^ adjectives of likeness, unlikenesa, &c. govern the da^ve.." 

« Remark 6."]— To this remark may also be reduced those 
comparative, a^d mmetimes superlative, adjectives, preceded by 
the definite article ; as, ^^ the more ;" " the greater f ** the far* 
ther ;" « the besV' &c. The necessity of the remark in partU' 
liZar instances may be shewn by analogy of the Latin ^^tneasufe 
and distance ;" and »» Hnte how leng^^ «c. and by a single exam* 
pie. ^^ The rule is a foot long.** And then its unwertal ap- 
plication may be justified as a matter of eonopiience. 

''Remark 7."] — These are undoubtedly instances of 
ellipsis, owing to vehemence of passion or emotion, 
" Ah mc /*' " Ah ! 'whaf will become of wie," perhaps, 
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RULE X. 
The iofinitive mode may be governe J by a 
T^rb^ participle^ noun^ or adjective. 

Remark 1. 
The infinitive mode is sometimes made absolute, and 
sometimes follows as and than without government. 
Remark 2. 
The infinitive mode is sometimes used without govr 
emment in the sense of other modes. 
Remark 3. 
The verbs which follow bid, dare, do, Hear, feel, let, 
make, need,, see, may, can, must, might, could, would, 
and should— are used in. the infinitive mode without hav- 
ing the sign to* 

Remark 4. 
The infinitive mode has an objective before it, when 
the conjunction thaty is omitted. (JSee Eng. Idioms.) 

XXKRCISfiS. 

They ought not do it. I desired him call in the evening;. 
Had I ought to go f I durst not to do any thing to duplesese him. 
I am not like other men, to envy the talents I cannot reach» 
He knows better than do it. Be or not be, that is the qaettios. 
I took it to be he.. I believe he to be & good man. 

*' Rule X.**] — ^Rarely by a noun or pronoun, unless that noun 
or pronoun be its agents in the objective case before it ; as, " He 
commanded me to. trr£f€ J' Thus the Latin, '^ tlie infinitive mode 
has an accusative before it.?' (See Rule VII.) . 

^^ Remark 1.. Ai trnd ihan iciikoiit giocemme/i/."] — Perhaps in^ 

stances of this kind would be, by some, resolved into the infini«^ 

. tive mode used as the nominative case to a verb understood ; thuA 

"be so good as to. write me ;?' that is, be so good as to write me 

(or as tlie action oiwritihg me is, or implies.} (See Rule XIII.) 

y Remark2,^l^ — That this Helenism,or Greek use of the infini- 
tive, does exist m the English written language, we have a few 
proofs in the standard English, writers *^ as, .^ To die, or not to 
die — that is the question.'' — ^But ineUmces in the vulgar spoken 
dialect abound. And, indeed, we would query whether what 
has been called the "injfinitive mode absolute," may not be oon- 
'^idered in this way. Thus» " To confess the truth, 1 was in 
fault ;" that is, "If Ivftre to confesayor should confess." (Sub- 
junctive mode.) 

" Remark 3***] — {See Eiymologyy page 66, note,) The 
sign TO, is also very often omitted before a conjunction, 
by mere ellipsis. 

<^i2marib 4.^']--In the ezpreseioa (^I tl>QUght hiJO t«1^? »f 094 
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Section III, Miscellaneous. 
RULE XI. 
When an address is made to a person or 
thing, the noun or pronoun is pat in the nom- 
iuative case independent. 

TXERCI8E8. 

O house of Israel, make to yourselves a new heart. O thee 
my voice inspire. Thee, sun, acknowledge him thy greater. 

RULE XII. 
A noun joined with a participle, and stand- 
ing independent of the rest of the sentence, is 
in the nominative case independent. 

KXERCISBS. 

Me having come, the business will commenee. What will the 
consequence be, us di^ering? Thee^miliag my noon day has 
begun. The sun having risen, the clouds are dispersed. 

man,^ it is evident that him is not governed by thought^ any 
more than Ulum is governed by credo^ in this sentence credo il- 
ium ease^ &o. In both cases, the ol^ect of the verb is the whole 
Allowing sentence ; and the expression is equivalei^t to ^ I 
thought thai he wiis a good man." 

** Rule XI."] — The usual sign of the nominative case inde- 
pendent, is wtkaX is termed the interjection O .' We however ap- 
prehend, that this word should hardly, in this situation, be called 
an interjection, but rather merely the sign of the case addressed. 
It was probably originally the imperative mode of the verb " lo^" 
er ^^ look," used to call the attention to the person or thing spok- 
en to. 

A direct address is rarely made' to a pronmmr ^* Thou svir, ac- 
knowledge Him thy gpreater." Usually, as in this instance, a 
norm is ti^e subject of address, and the' pronouih the agent to a 
-Kerb, mest frequently, in the imperative ifiode. 

" J^ominative cote incfcpencfen/."] — ^that is, Indejpendent as it 
Tespects being governed or inftnenced by any other word ; but 
may still have other words united vinth it as adjuncts; thus, ^^O 
man of God^* (5ce apj ujcts, in punctu€Uionf} 

"Hule XII."] This phraseology is used to constitute what 
may be termed by Logicians an Assufiiptivt Propontion — ^that 
is, a proposition, the truth of which is" taketi for granted, or oi- 
sumed, A direct proposition is always made by h. finite verb ; or 
verb not in the infinitive mode,— -an assumptive proposition, by 
a participUt either with or without a noun expressed ; Thti^, 
(assumptive) '^ The sun being ruen^ and Having harrangwd his 
troops, — he (Direct proposition) began tile on««t." {Set JPtmc- 
iwiHfmr-'WJbiject of PropQsiiim.) 
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RULE XIII. 
ConjunctioDSy genecally connect similar ca- 
ses of nouQs and pronouns ; and similar modes 
and tenses of verbs. 

■ EXERCISES. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise. We and them are 
going a visiting. If I can obtain leave, I will accompany you, 

RULE XIV. 

A present or a compound perfect participle 

may be converted into a noun^ eitber in the 

objective or nominative case; according as it 

follows a preposition^ or transitive verb, or 

is followed hy a verb. 

EXERCISES. 

' The shining of the sun xcauses the dew to evaporate. Mueh 
depends upon this nxWs being observed by Richard ; — ^much de- 
pends upon. Richards* observing this rule. If your finding upon 
the subject agrees with my saying about it. What is the rea- 
son of this man dismissing his servant? Much depends upoa 
the tyro observing this rule. 

»♦ Rule XIII.'* " gen^raWy."]— This is a very rague and in- 
definite rule ; serving merely as a general directory to the new 
beginner. He will soon, however, learn that, instead of being 
universal in its application, some conjunctions mtu/, from their 
nature, connect tfi^imilar modes ; (Such are most of the fon* 
dititmal conjunctions, ip, thovgm, &c.) — and that others again 
are variable in their connections, according to their different sit- 
uations. 

Conjunctions, with few exceptions, always connect 
finite verbs, or propositions ; {see note ttt^ Ety^mology,) 
one of these exceptions is where, according to Rule 11, 
two words irainediateiy connected govern jointly one 
verb. /Another is the Anglified Latinism, where the ob- 
jective case of the relative pronoun follows the compar- 
ative conjunction than ; as, 
"Beelzebub, than whom 
** Satan except none higher sat.'* — ^Milton. 

Observe also, that the conditional cbnjunctions do not 
always connect a subjunctive or conditional mode. When- 
ever these conjunctions are introduced merely for the 
sake of arguing, or drawing a conclusion from premises 
trbich are granted to be certain, the indicative mode is 
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Section IF. Ellipsis. 

Grammatical Ellipsis consists in the omission of some 
one part or parts of speech in a sentence. Thus instead 
of saying — " He was a learned man^ and he was a wise 
man, and he was a good man," — we make use of the el- 
lipsis, and saj— " He was a learned, a wise, and a good 
man." 

This ellipses may be extended to nearly or quite all 
the parts of speech in different situations. But as its cor- 
rect use, however important, cannot be attained without 
some knowledge of the principles of Rhetoric, the stu- 
dent is referred to Dr. BJair, and others, who have writ- 
ten systems on this science.' 

And thus would we consider this subject to constitute 
the precise line of demarcation between the*sciences of 
Rhetoric, and the parts of English Grammar termed Ety- 
^ mology and Syntax. 

always used; otkersvise, the subjunctive. Thus, "ijTI 
a/n here, then I am writing." There is no doubt of my 
being here, '* And, if a God there is, that God how 
great." That there is a God, Dr. Young had already 
proved. Butj '* 7^ he study he will learn." "^ Here the 
conditional conjunction if, introduces not merely a rela- 
tive but an absolute condition ; the verb ''sturfy" must, 
therefore, be in the subjunctive mode. 

« Jlule XIV."] The difficulty of expressing this rule^concisc- 
ly and intelligibly, is by no means removed by aiiy expreasioii 
of one of a similar import in other Grammars. Indeed, to say 
that a participle becomes a noun only when preceded by a 
preposition is obviously incorrect, "If your finding on the 
Isubject a^ee with my saying about it." CHALMinRSi lastaii- 
ces almost without end might be added, of participles being used 
thus in the nominative case to a verb ; and also in the object- 
ive case and governed by the verb. In neither of these situM" 
iions does the participle loose the nature and government of a verb, 

Caii3, however, should be taken to distinguish this 
jsttbstitution of the present and compound perfect parti- 
ciples from the filipiicaj use of the compound perfect 
participle without a noun ; as, ** my beloved spake^" &cv 
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S$ctton F. Idioms ; 

Or specimens of Peculur CoNSTiurcTiON ; nleeted 
from the bejst English writers^ and. arranged respec* 
Hvely under their appropriate observations.^ 

0&5. I. Two. prepositions in immediate succession re* 
quire a noun, to be understood between them ;, as, 

A^Hard by, a cottage chimney smokesy 

From bttUyixt two aged oaks." MiUon- 

^ There, as I passM, with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came soften'd/rem htUm^* Quids,. 

IL.Two conjunctions in immediate succession must 
always hare a fioito veirb between them, expressed. or 
understood^ 

«* ^nd i/^— And if, said the farmer." Dodsley.. 

*^ Thai, at they still succeed, they ravish still." TTHofftp. 

<* What need, then, of all this uproar, as if the universe were- 

ftHing to ruins." Lvfy* 
(That is, as there vmUd be i£, &c.) 

III. "As much as,**^ *^as well as,"' and the like ex» 
pressions, implying a double comparison, belong, in an* 
aljzing,. the two fenner words to the preceding finite 
rerb, and the latter to the succeeding. 

" Prosperity tries men, as well as adversity .'* AiroH^. 

(*^As^ qualifies *• welT'— which qualifies " lrie<"— latter "a#^ 
qual. or eon. " triea^ understood,) 

•^ Chimb<»'azo is more than as high again as the White Moun- 
tains." Anon. 

-' As well might man the raging storms control, 

** As calm the impnstuous tumults of the soul." Airoir. 

IV. The comparative conjunctions as and than, maj 
be used elliptically in the place of relative pronouns ; 
in which instances there is ever implied a sin^ple sen-^ 
tence, with a relative and an antecedent, 

'^ A bottle swinging at each side, 

**• As hath been said or sung»" Cowpsr.- 

*^ There is, that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 

to poverty." Solomov. 
" I ■ 
* Some of these peculiarities have been already brought \fi 
view, in Etymology and Syntax. When this is the case, their 
importance may perhaps justify their repetition. These obser- 
vations and examples are designed especially for exercising thwe 
<tesiderably advanced in parsing and analyzini^. 
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C' Afi^Ouais vfhieh '' hath Ymtk sftid,"* &».) 
** The condition is u foUoiKrs**^ tlfhe conditions are «» follow.'* 

V. hi po^ffjr, tb« relktiv6 is frequently omitted^ and- 
BOtttetimes th^ antecedent. 

»• Take not away tha life you cannot g^wcr" Ajroii* 

^ IFAo with 1h8 t<oi%ue hath armies routed, 

»* Makei e'en lus real canrage doubted.'' GaaiI.. 

VI. The relatiye» whether in Ae A9iiMtoativ« erAa 
objectt<re, must prectftfd tb^ verb ; aftef the conjtinfctiM 
thany contrar;^ to analogy, whodik is uged instead of Twho, 

** I'm all submission ; vfhai you'd haitt it, make it." 
— ** The man, tehom the kin§: delig:hteth to honoi'^'' I^ibi.^. 
*»fi« is not the person tha I thought he M^a«,* 
— "- Beelzebub, 

** Than ti^iom none hig:her sat.. Miltov. 
•^-.Buonaparte^ — ^than lehom no more illustrious exisiftple of the' 
fickleness of fortune ^^veriose, oy reig;iied, or fell.^ Philipb. 

VII. The reciprocal prenomioal adjective^ wtofc other ^ 
OM anoikery £cc» are never dependent both o^ the same 

* While, #ilh $a^ b^t^rhkBt, creative leve 

*Sfiyt bade eteHiU Eden smil^e around." ^tttaktmit, 

•» Heaven forming each on other to d^^ftd." Tork. 

*^ Let each esteem other better than himsell" St. Pavl. 

Vin. Ceaipatfative, and BOtn^imes superlative, adjec* 
tives preceded by the definite article, are frequently bs- 
et! lis nouns of time, distance, iind degree^ in the objec- 
tive case, without a preposition. 

" And I lov'd her tke ^bte, whefa ! h^rtJ.^ AiHtif* 
" The farther one advances in true science,^ the longer will he 
desire still to pursue it." lb. 

1X» The infinitive mode sometimes follows the com- 
parative conjunctions cw, than and how^ without govern- 
ment. ^ , 

^ Be not so greedy of popnlaT^applause,. as to jfbrget that the sun* 
breath, -vHiich blows up a fire, may also blow it out again." 

Akon. 
^* He knows better than to give up to his passions." Aireir* 
*» I know not hew to act." Jk. 

X. The infinitive mode in English seems fo be, some- 
times, after the Greek idi<XB, used in the sense of other 
niodes. * 
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*^ Then, /o ^me fai flpii« of flOBrov*** li|ii.vi»v'» L'^llsgro. 
"^ 7*« die, or not to die, that is t|ie qu^^tipn,*- 
M 7b die — ^to sleep^to sleep, — ^perchance to dream." Bbakm* 
^ How to eortduct in such ciroumst&nees, requires deliberation.^ 

AjfOK. 

XI. Certain adverbs in English, especially there, $nd 
the pronouns me and wkat^ are often used for eophonj's 
sake. 

**• There was a time, O Athenians ! B&mosthsjijbs. 

^ A g^ood sherris sack h^th a twofold pp^ration in it. It asoendft 
me into the brain, and dries me there all the dull and crddj 
vapors which environ it," &c. SH4^KSSJPfcARil. 

M Knock me the door there — ^knbck me the door, I say, lustily." 

Id* 

W.U Thatu'Aa' with the roquelaure, and whatyriih the weather^ 
it will be enough to ^ve your honor your death." BrintifSi 

XIL In some instances two vrordfi are to be taken to- 
gethw «4verbiftily> alwaj^s where the words hate no sep" 
arate meaning. 

Such phrases ar6, in tiieil: on^nal Itin^ages, expressed by 
one word, and may be so expressed in Kngliih. 

^ w5/ iengffc tis mom." Parvell. 

** Who have never lov'd at alV* Nxwroir. 

** From whence art thou so late returned ^* D&tdsv. 

" In vain to heaven we lift our eye?." WattTi* 

** Injme^ — ^let me remark," &c. 

XI II. An adverb joined with a noun usiiallj qualifiei^ 
a participle understood-; and sohietimes, the succeeding 
indefinite article. 

** Those eyesi my Lord, the spirit fAere." MBRRttK. 
•* George the now king.'* •* The *then ministry." 
^ And 910/ a vanity is giten in vain." PoPK. 
(The spirit freing or itVua/ec{ ^ there.") 

XIV. Adjectives are frequently used forndrerbti ^s-* 
pecially bj the poets. 

*^ 5/mo rises worth." JoHirsoir. 

— ^ Weeds and fiowen promiseuoui shoot:* 

^' She loolcs coW— She look eoldiif on him." . . ^ 

** He feels warm — He feels warmly the insult;'' 

^ How sweet the flower smells (is). How delighful the countrf 

appears (is,)" ** The clouds loelk (are) dark. The plumbs 

talted (Were) very bitter.** 
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XV. Anj wotd in parsing may be used * technically^ 
either as a verb^ or as a noun. 

* Whether the Christian tinner it or latn/ it." FonE. 

— ** Whose hallowed naoUe the virtues taintJ^ ThompsoIt. 
•» /jf is an important word." " ^m is a rerb." Avoir. 

XVL A word in parsing never governs the same word 
f^hich it qvali/ieSf or With wliich it agrte^, 

* A Hampden, too, is thine, 

** Bold, generous, firm, of Tinsubmitting 80ul->— 

* Like Aristides just-^iJke Cato firm/' TH0MP80ir» 
** Wave tneeeeding wave they gb.** Dtsr. 

(Succeeding agrees with the former ^ wave" and govemB the 
latter,) 

XVII. Adverbs tailed absolute usually qualify the 
whole preceding simple sentence. 

« Can hoiior setit leg ? ^ro;-^therepre. 111 none of it." 

SHAKE8PSAtt£. 

XVIII. A pronoun frequently personates an infinitvvi 
fnode, and sometimes a whole simple sentence. 

^ 'Tis time to sheath the sword and spore mankind." AbmsoN, 
*' Well, now — ^tis amazing to ine, \hat you can't see it." Drama. 

XIX. When a neuter pronoun personates nothings the 
verb in English is tehned impersonal, 

»* It rains." " // will freeze to night." •• It grieves me." 

XX. The neuter pronoun it is associated, by a par* 
ticular idiom, with noun3 and pronouns of whatever gen- 
der or number. 

^^ // is not Caeskr, but the Gods, my ftithers." AvDiSoir. 
^ It is the books that I condemn, and not the men." 

XXI The verb, or its auxiliary taiist precede th^ 
nominative, h. When th)e subjunctive mode is expressed 
without its appropriate sign ; 2. In commands, or wish- 
es ; 3. After nor^ neither, and sOy frequently ; 4. Where 
the^sentence is interrogative : 5. When the subject is in- 
troduced by there ; 6. When the iti'tention is to impart 
vivacity or strength. 

«• Now let us sing. Long live ihe Kingi" CoWPfiR. 

" Neither can they prove the things"-—'* Nor do we doubt this." 

* Technically—That is, used with reference to its sound anfl 
hot its signification ^— ^r nsed artificially, in a peculiar manner; 



** What i* he that wishes for more men from England ?** 

ShAJC£6PEAEC» 

" There was a map U the land of Uz." Job. 
*^ Great is Dfena of the Ephesians." • St. Ltrif e. 

XXIl. Certain adjectives of Latin extraction, and 
some others, are defective in the degrees of comparison* 



~'* On iupeHqr powers 



*♦ Were we to press, inferior might on ours," Pope. 
« Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty just." Par. 
" Greece existed prior to Rome." Airow , 

XXIIL The aHick a is used j by a particular idroan, 
before./ctw, great, and after mdny^ &Ci 

^' While many a gawhol frbUek'd|»'et th« gitmnd ; 

^« And sleights i»f art, and fettts of strength, went ^ound.^^ 

OoLDSMItH. 

" Full many djtower is bom to blush unseen."— Gr at. 
" The. world hid wanted many an idle song." — PopeT 
'**' A great many princes had asiembUd on the occasioih'* 
** A few kad already passed the rapids.-' 

XXIV. The omission tbr Insertion of the article a, in 
some instances, considerably changes the meaning. 

^^Afew men had already passed.*^ J 

*' Few men had already pSissed.^ ^ 

•' ^Lh ! little think the gay licentious pfoud.^-^THOM. ) 

** Ah ! a little think the gay licentious proud." y 

*'Hebehaved with Kif//« respect." ) 

«« He behaved with a /f/^ respect" V ? 

XXV. The indefinite article -is somfetlmfes used for 
"tach or toery. 

** A man he w^, to iiU the country dear, 

•* And passingrieii with forty pounds a yjBai<'**--Gt)LD8Mrrff. 

XXVh The case absolute frequently occurs in Eaj- 
lish, as also in other languages^ 

»* These men— I deleat'them.'^ 
** He that hath ears to hear,— let hiin heah" 
•* *Spf fair and ^tly,Vs/o*7i he t>ricd ; 
*' But John he cried in Vain."— -Covvpbr. 

XXVIIv Complex teths and participles art T3t)t uh* 
frequent. 

'« But I wont be kughed at." Comedy. v , 

*^ But what new fiiarks of wonder soon took place.*' Va%k±jJ6. 

^K=i." S<lch promise as made you look'd upoii.'^-r^ 

K - 
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** March on, brave yeomen.*' ^lie Vfaoretices at /Ae(vtn\ uhafi 
rite at'sixi" - 

XXVllI. The acyective, contrary to its \isual.|iiDsition, 
sometimes follcuv the oouk} ; especially wfaen time 
number, or dtmennon is specified, when it is followed bj - 
other modifying words'; when affirination is expressed, 
by am or any intransitive Verb ^ uU^ and some oth- 
ers, after the pronouns we, yote, fAej, and it ; freqtrcntly 
the adjeGtires alont and enough ; and it is often placed 
last for the sake Of emphasis or harmony* 

*^ A child tea yeats oUJ*' ^ Aa ^rnxy twenty tbousaad Htong*" 
"A waUtwelTefeetf/iiefc." . 

— ^ God hath chosen the pooi* of this world, rich in faith/ 

" The man is coiurageaus^,^ ." llie. dog^ ruii moi,^ 

^ Reason alimck ■waniing.'^ ^.Tti6.y «Z2 faegaa to »ake ezch" 
ses.'* He pleW them alh 

" Alcxanjiejr.thj&.g'rea^'' 

** Who ffhaU with U9, eaefcoU fhj:^oodsie3Bir\fimU*^ Miltoh. 

^^ The chUjroh«ii^(tnV.Qn» estftbtaod the <«hnrch iriun^thtait in 
heaven." ■ •'- . 

J(XIX» The definitlve^^^f is( often used ellipticallyi 

•*He was the fir«t th&P cknib?' (that is, the first tf those vcKd 

came.) %, 

^ He was the bravest man Mil/ Thebcd proij^c^." 

XXX. The antecedent is frequehtlyr. subsequent Id 
the relative* 

^'V^hoso is pibnJH hie shall i^inyflei^nt;'^ •' 

*» The greit vain man, who fiired on costly fboi . . . . • 

•* Whose life was too luxurious I'o' be good \~^ 

*' With him\ left the cupi td teach his raind^ , ':' 

^' That heaven can bles$« if morUisj<iJHll be ^kiildi'^ PiiiimKLt; 

*' Who steals taypiifseiltealBtilBdii'^ ^H&KKife«ii»lb 

XXXi< Anidi<>matie<t$eof!thesuperlatitd Sofaiefiinei 
Occurs. . . !• 

* Of 8^1 biheir siiripietaris, he was Ui€igt«rf«h* 

•»Of all of/ier beings, inan has certainly the fipreatett ireiabti for 

gratitude." (thaUs, greater I'eoJrtri Mawt^ ill iotbef beaags; or 

Sie g^ea{estof aHbeipgp.). , 

XXXII^ Adv€9-bd>are E^dOd^isuM ^jpla^ed biL&»f. their 
liatirfraii drder^* 



* Tlw nAtural position' of the adverb is before adjectives, pit- 
ti8j|i!les and adverb^ lild afUt verbs;. 
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*»A>»efWM«'mMx «ottfi«d/* ^Infe^rwai there." **^H« iiat 

deteraimetttriMly— he iia* wisely detmrmmed the A&ir." 
" Where have ye laid him.*' St. Jolts. x 

XXXIIL. In poetry, nor and or, are frequently sub^ 
stitttited/for n^iiJ^r and tither* 
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'* Nor rapid Xunshus' celebrated flood." AnnjSOBr. 

•^Or by the laz>^ Scheldt* or wandering; Po.** GotnaxiTH; 

""M/* eye hath seen, nor ear hath heitfd." Watts. 

XXXIV. Two negatives in ihe same proposition, ei- 
ther, desrtroy each other, or leave the seiwe weakly af- 
firmative ; unless they are separated by only. 

** JVbr was she ttnacqiii^t^*'W^^ AV did he not perceive him.' ' 
^^ His lano^i^a^ey thoi^h Inelegpant, is not ungrammatical.^ 
•'•Ifc-il nut&nly not liherali bttt he h even covetous." 

XXXV. Adverbs are sometimes used in the place oC 
nbuiisv 

** AlittlewAi/c, and'ye shall^notseeme." BiBi.^; 

" It is worth their while,'" — " Since wken^ they have increased.^' 

*^ If I een^Lny ^oureffevt it ^^ shaHi some how sueeeed/' 

Section Vh Archaisms ; 

added (fiwtattdvm^ f^om. English writers ja thxL present 
date. •%••'■. ■ . . .\: 1 . . . ■_• .... . 

Obs.. t. The dkiKiexit ortho^naphy* differed materially" 
from tbie present ; c Jlnal was frequently used ; u Wfitr- 
ten for v ; te for 2/ ;. jf for i aad e &c., ■ , . 

-** There save liPJfcandip.cm a piHere^,. . .' 
** That was oi* tinned iron clerev ' ^ 

** The Lafin poet Verg^^le." Chaitckr, bom S, D, 132^/' ' 
"Of werres, or|>e«ie,'ofjimrTfages,-r«; • . ) . .; 

" Of abode, of death©, and *>f life/* fo* - .r , • 
^* A lytel misgfoying^e iii the gynning', JdLuseth. mykel error, in the 

end," . Ip. 
*^ But alway, sister, rem'einber, that charitie is not perfect, onles 

that it be burniuge," T. Lupset, €ar/y tn Hen, VIIJ, 
^ ^pH bycause the ^erthe of things be such a3 the soldyoi^s be 

not able to lyue of theyr accustomed. Wag;es,^ &:o. 

LeUer^ dated t^t. 

2. The orthography was very flucluatifig ;-i-as in the 
word UnleMy ip ttie following quotations. 

* The aneientprntt waiB >irhollyin the.b'latk letter or German? 
Text type. ^ 
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** It was not possible lor them to infl^k« whole Chriatet cote witb^ 
out aeia%; onlesae certeyn g^reatmcn were Lroug^lit oat of the 
way." Trial ofOldcasi^ 1413. . . 

''I :-•* Onles that it be burning^e/* 

•• Xhe scripture was goyen,^that we may applye the* medicine of 
scripture every man to his own sores, unlesse that we attend 
to be idle brawlers and, disputers about vain words, ever 
knawino; u,pon the^bitier barke without, and never attayning 
unto the sweet pith within." 

. TYNDALhiTranilator of the Bible. 

3. NominatiT'cs plunU gencrallj ended in t$ or is. 

"^ That sche mig:hA haue Uie. copiers of the pretendit writinges.'^ 

Manf^^ueenof ScoUs. 
— " At free will my workis to modify.* Oawin DiMgUu,. 
— " I saie—O foole of all feoles !" GowxE. 

4. The article was frequently omitted where it is 
now used.. , .••./. 

«* If so be that thou art myghtye oucr thyself, that is to sayoe, by 
tf anquyllyte of thy soule, than haste thou thynge in thy pow- 
. er tlit thou noidest neoerlesen." 

*6. The de&ctive yerb^ cauy. may^ ifc. were ancientlj 
used as perfect verbs, and sometimes in a transitive 
aense* • 

^Tea, certei^qae<tfeli4»v who & a frayler thynge tbnn ttie il6ifay 
body of a man ; ouer which often tyme fiies^ and lasse thynge 
thaa a flye, mookel myght ingrauance and anoyenge^'' 

Chaucsr. 
w I ean hun no thanks.'*' •* The seponct condition is to can.** 

Bacoit. 
** They shall may do k.'* Fortsscvk. 

6. The dncient if was grf, which is stiif used by Scot- 
tish writers. . . • 

But,gif the faits but pleid, Gawiv DouftLAff. 
But gif ye want a friend that^ true, 
. Pm on your list. Butivs. 

7. Let (permit) anciently signified to hdnder ov pre- 
vent, 

t shall come to the councell whensoever I bae called, coles t 
bae lawfully let. , Barniis to Henry VIIL 

Only he that now letteth will le/, till he be taken out of the 
way. St-Paifl. 

Wherefore do ye, Moses and Aaron, let the people from their 
works. Mosxs. * 

8. Prevent, according to its Latin derivation > was 
formerly used to signify cmticipate. 
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I prevented the dawning, of the morning, and cried. 

Fs^LMS. 
Mine eyes prevent the night watches. Id. 
We which are aHve and remain unto the earning of-the Lord, 
shall not prevent them that are adeep. 9t. Paul. 

9. To wit is an archaism, jww nearly obsolete. 

Moreover, brethren, we do yon to wit of the grace of God 
hi^owed on the churches of Macedonia., (that is, make known to 
you the grace, '&c.) II. Coa. 8, K . 

10. En&w is said to-be the ancient plutal of the adn 
jective enough*^ 

What's he that wishes- for more men from Eno^Und ? 
My cousin Westmoreland? No, my fair cousin.^ 
If we are markM to die, we are eno"\r 
To do our coantiry loss. Shakkspea.rk.. 

11. iSo is an archaism foe i/, or if so be. . 

■ ■ . ■ ■ BHnd Thamyris, , 
And blind Meonides, equalled -with me in fate, 
So were I equalled with them in' renown. 

Mii4T0]!r, born 160P. . 

12. The perfect participle in ed, has been somttime:*; 
raade to end in ate, . 



- Dwelt the» in thee. 



Bright effluence of bright essence increate. MrLTox. 

13. Ago is stri';tly a participle, formerly written 
agone. 

Twenty years a«:c7w, (that is, gone by.) Tillotsojt. 

14. Prythee was formerly used for I pray thee. 

And, prythee, lead »ftin. Prythe«, whats o'clock ? 

Shakespeare. 

*^* But this IS a subject -that requires a volume, ip-. 
stead of a fbw pages. The. foregoing may serve as a 
specimen. • 

A few quotations from some of the more modern wri- 
ters follow ;---designed for exercises in parsing ; .and, at 
the same tim«^ for furnishing a brief view of the progress 
of our language. 

Such a view will doubtless lead to the remark, that 
the English has altered less during the last century, thari \ 
it did during any preceding one ; — so great were the 
pains taken by the writers of w(iat is MSjisJly t^TO^iJ-. 
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the English Augustan ag^ to'improve it, and reduce it 
to system and stability. . 

Explain upon a thing, till all men doubt it. 
And write eibout it goddess and kbout it. Fopjb^ 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 
Quit, O quit, this morUl frame ;— r 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying. 
Oh the pain, the bliss, of dying ' 
Cease fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

Hark ! they whisper, — angels say 

Sistei: spirit, come away. 

What is this absorbs me quite. 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath — 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes ; it disappears ! 

Heaven opens on.my eyes ! my ears 
With sounds .seraphic ring ; 

Lend, lend your wings 1 I mount ! I fly !. 

O grave, where is thy victory? 

O Death ! where is thy sting. — Iixeh^. 

These equal syllables alone require, 
Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 
While expletives their little aid do join, 
And ten low words oft ereep in one dull line. 

. Id. (Es,on Cri/rJ 

The noisy world complains of me. 
That I should shun their sight, and flee 
Visits and crowds, and company. 
Crunston, the lark dwells in her nest, 

'Till she ascends the skies ; 
And in my eloset I would rest« n 

'Till to the heavens I rise. Watts. 

Health,. chiefly, keeps an Atheist in the dark ; 

A /crfir argues better thaa. a. Ciar&e. 

Let but tt6 logic in his pulse decay; 

The Grecian he'll renounce and learn to pray. Toujr «^ 

If art lo form, and counsel to conduct, — 
And that with greater far than human skill, — 
Resides not in each block, a Godhead reigns ; 
And, if a God there is, that God how great. iBw 

O memory ! thou fond deceiver, 

Still importunate and vain. 
To former joys recurring ever^ 

And turning all that's paet to f&in. 



y 

, Thou, like world, the oppress oppresiu^,. ^ 

Thy smiles increase the wretch's woe, ^ 
And. he, who wants each other blessing, ^^.f 
In thee is sure to find a foe.^^oLDSWiTU^ 

Feside the bed Where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt and pain by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul. 
" Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise,. 
And hiiiUst faultering accents whispered praise,— in, 

Man is a harp whose chords elude the sight. 
Each yielding har/BOAy, disposed anght ;. 
The screws reversed (a task which, if he please,.. 
Heaven in a moment executes with ease,) 
Ten thousand, tliousand strings, at once go loose. 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power and u«e.-— Cowyx^i 
Society friendship and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon man,. 
O, had I. the wings of a dovt. 

How soon would! taste you again I* 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth. 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheer 'd, by the sallies of youth, — \^. 

And darkness and' doubt are now flying away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn i — 
%.o breaks on the traveller, faint and astray. 

The bright and the balm^ efllilgence of mom. 
See truth, love, and" mercy, in triumph descending, 

And nature 'all glowing^ in Eden's first bloom ; 
On. the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blendin*' 

And beauty inmpiortgtl a^^^kes fropa the tomb. ^^ 

(ICOTVISH.} 

Yell try the warld soon my lad ;, 

And, Andrew dear, believe me — . 
Tell find mankind an unco squad, 

And mickle they'll deceive ye. — Brawa, 

Te banks and' braes of bonny Do9n, 
How can ye smile so fresh and feir ;, ' . 

How can ye chant ye little birds^ f 

And Iso.weary, fu' a' care«-<-4D, 

Go seek that treasu]::e seldom found^^ 
Of pow^r the fiercest grief to calm. 
And sooth the bosom'^ deepest woufid 

With heav'nly bali». 
Now travler in this vale of tears.! 
To realms of everlasting light ' '^^ 
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Thro^ times dark wilderness of years 

Direct thy flight, 

MoJjTTIiOMXRT. 

Lightly touch'd by fairy fingers, 

Hark ! the lyre enchants the wind? 
Pond Aleaeaus listei^, lingers, 

Lingring, listning, looks behindv^Io. 

Tis midnight, — On the globe dead slumber sits,. 
And all is silence — in the house of sleep ; 
Save when the hollow gust, that swells by fits, 
In the dark wood, roars fearfully and deep. 
I wake alone to Helen and to weep. 
To watch, my taper^ thy pale b«acon bum. 

H. K. Whitr; 1806. 

Now safely moor'd — ^my perils o>,r, 
ni sing, first in night's diadem,. 
Forever, and forever more, . 
The Star,^ the Stai^ of Botfclohem !-~43i^ 

There is a hope that is as an anchor to the soul ; and there is 
a hopoy that is as the ' spider's web,' The former is built on the 
rock of ages ; the latter on the sand. The hope of the christian 
JLS founded on evidence., T-hfthope of the self-deceived is found- 
ed on. presumption. G.. Sprivo.. — 1813. 

The annual wa^te of human life, fr^ the causes that have 
been mentioned, in the territories under the dominions of the 
honorable the £ast Ii»dia Company, is a subject of appalling 
contemplation. Kvery friend of .humanity must be often put- 
ting the q^uestion, Is this scen^ to continue forever f Can there 
be no melioration pf human existenqe in India ? Afe there no 
means of mitigating the anguish of reflection in England, when 
we consider that the desolatiions. of Juggernaut exist under our 
government? Yes, we answer,.. there are means. — The Bible is, 
by Uie inscrutable providence of God, at hand. It has been 
translated into the languagea of Iqtdia.. Buichanak* 

But the great matter wiia, how to attach man. — how to work 
in him .a Uking for God and a relish for his character. 

To unveil the glories of that Ihroiie, where he sitteth in equf- 
ty, and manifesteth to hi? guilty creatures the dwful inflexibili- 
ties o f his trutli >aad righteouwvess, G0uld4M)t 4o it.* To look ou t 
. from the cloud: of-t vengeance) and trouble our darkened sauls, 
as he did those of tbe^Egyptiaji^ of old, could not do it. To 
spt'ead the fields of an undone eternity: before u«, and tell us of 
those dreary abodes, where each criminal hath his bed in Hell, 
and the centuries of despair wliich pass ever him are not count- 
ed, because the«r.e no- season? roll, and the unhappy victims of 
the tribulation, and the wraths and anguish, know,* that for the 
mighty burden of the sufferings which weigh upon them, there 
» no eml, and no mitigation ; — this^ prospect, appalling as it is, 
aod coining hom^ uj^oa the belief With & the characters of thf^ 
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most immuUblft- certainty, could not do it. The affectiotu of 
the ix4ier.iiian remain as unmoyed as ever, under the suocessiTe 
and repeat^ influences of all those dreadful applications. 

Let a sinner, then, look to God, tfapoug^h the medium of such 

a revelation, and the sight that Eieets him there may well tamife 

the obstinacy of thftt heart, vhich had wrapped itself up in inif- 

, penetrable hardness against the ibrce of every other considera* 

tion. The Clod which dwelleth there is a God in Christ*^ 

Chalm ERS, Glasgow^ 1819.- 

Section VIL Additioi^al £x£&CLSEa 
' In false Syntax, — Prorm^uous-^ 

1. The property of James, t mean his books and* furniture* 
were whoUy destroyed. This prodigy of leamfn|, this scholar* 
critic, and antiquarian, were entirely destit^eol breeding and 
civility." That writer has given an^aeceunt of' the manner in 
Onrhich jChiistisnity has been fermerly propagated among the 
heathens* The sea appeared t»be more thas usually agitated. 
Not one in fifty of those whacaU; themselves dei&ts, imderstand 
the nature of the religipn. they reject.. 

2. Four shillings trahied are four and sixpence. Six" times 
three are eighteen. Two and two are four and five are nine and 
four are thirteen. The error of resting wholly on feith, or On 
works, is one of those seductions, whi^ most easily n^leads 
men, under the semblance of piety, on the- one hand,' and of 
•• Tirtne oa the other hand. An army present a painful sight to* a 
feeling mind. Though remorse sleep sometimes during pros- 
perity, it will awake surely in- adversity. 

3. Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds of the 
Athenians, that he might be said to attain a monarchical power 
in Athens. There are principles in man which ever have, and ev- 
er will, incline him to offend. Whence have there arose such a 
great variety o# tenets and opinions in religion ? He summonses 
me to attend, and I must summons the others. 

4. These were under high obligations to have adhered to 
their friend in every situation of life. After I visited Europe, 
I returned to America. The book is printed very fteat, and on 
fine wove pscper. There is not, nor ought not to be, such a " 
thing as constructive treason. His speech contains one of the 
greatest and infaiqousest calumnie?, which ever was uttered. 
Calu^nny and detraction are sparks, which if you do not blow, 
will go out of themselves. Having thus began to throw oflf the 
restraints of reason, he w|w soon hurried into deplorable ex- 
cesses. ^ 

5. I have not, nor shall not, consent. to a proposal so unjust. I 
beg the favor of your acceptance ©f a copy of a view of the 
manufactoriies of the west riding of the county of Yorfe. Though 
the measure be mysterious, it is worthy of attention. lie has a^ 
little more of the great man, besides, the title. That picture of 
the Emperor's is a very exact resemblance of him. How happy 
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are tba TirtinMis, who can r«gt on' the proteotioB of the power- 
fol arm, who made the earth aadthe heaven. It is right saict, 
that, thengfli faith justify ns^ yet works must justify enrfiBth. 

6. Every thing that we here enjoyf change^ decay, and oome 
to an end. His conduct was -so provoking, that many will con- 
demn him, and a few will pity him. Kaeh extreme shall be 
pecoicious to virtue. If we «onsult^ the improvement of 
qMnd or the health of body, it is well known exercise is the 
gr^at instrument for promoting botb» No human happiness is 
no complete, as does not contain some imperfection. The con-t 
duct which has is one of those, artifices which seduces men most 
easily under appearemce of benevolence. Wha^can be the rea- 
son of the committee having delayed this* business ? 

7. I ^ow not whether Charles is the author, but.I.und&rstani]^ 
it to be he. The furniture was all purchased at Wentworth^ 
the joii;ier. It is of great oonse^uence that a teafifaer^jticmly be* 
.lieive^ ^oth the truth and importance of those priHitiples which 
he inculcates upon others.; and that he not oaiy spcKalattrelj 
believes them, but has a lively and serious feeling of then, 
j^fiither.fiatter or coutemu the rich or the great. Mean desiresy 
low pleasures, take place of the greater and ihe .noblca: .senti- 
meiits^ ' • 

^. I ii^e^ded to hav« Wshed the letter beiiare the bearer 
«aUe4<'^hatiheiiaghtnot-lsave been detained.; but I was pre- 
1^«9te4.by ogmj^SkWi .Oe^urgeis the most ItiBnied and aeoen* 
l^liihed.of all iim otiiev students .that bfelong %a the? saninary^ 
T^ere can \k9tMkp daubtbat that thfe pleamiras /df the mm^Jtaml 
those 4)fs 



For thou art a girl as much brighter tiian hfer^ 
As she was a poet sublimer than me. 



» Though heaven's Kng 



Ride on thy wings, and thou, with thy ccutf^eers, 
U«ed to the yoke, draws't his triumpbanti wheels^ 

■ Now Margaret's cause is fallen upon our heads,' 
When she efxelaim'd on Hasting's, you, and I. 

Who art thou, speak, that on designs unkn<»wnt 
While others sleep,>thus range the camp akaie ? 

J ust of thy word, in every thought sincere, 

Wfio knew no wish but what the world might hei^r. 



PARTfll. 

&' BttlEF PRACJIIPICAI. STETXtt O^ . 

PUNCTUATION J 

Pounded on the Principles of Syntax » 

Section L I>EFijiiTiONSr 

In order to a just understanding of the following sys- 
tem, it will be necessary to pay p^rticula* attention to 
the following definitions. 

1. Punettiation is the dividing ^IT written 
composition, by points, into such sentences^ or 
parts, as th^ sense and grammatical construe*' 
lion require. 

'8. A Bimpk »^ftfe???e contains 'One l5uhject> 
or nominative case, and otie ftnile verb ;* ei-^ 
ther both expressed, or one understood ^ as^ 
'^ Time flies,^' ^^ Man i» mortal/^ <^ He 
reads, writes^ and cyphers/^ 

3« An adjunct f m imperfect ^roBe ^on^ 
tains no finite xtrb j w does not amount to a 
proposition } as> <^ Therefore'^ — <* to hifn^' — • 
^^ to be sure^^-^^^in thie paths of virtue/^ &c. 

*' Punctuation^^ &c,] — Points are used rather to determine the 
grtunmatical construction, than the precise le'ng^th of the pause 
to be made in reading^. This I'emark ought to be kept in mind, 
. to prerentjthat disa|:reeable monotonous tone in elocution, which 
williinavoidably ^nse from too strict an observance of the mecha« 
uical divisions of a sentence into periods, jemicolons, &c. A|^ood> 
ear, and correct tasi^, founded on lons^ practice, and accurate 
ob^ec.V9.tifm4 will be more servicable to a reader, than the best 
rules concerning* the relative leng^ of the pauses, which could 
be possibly laid dewiii \ ^ . 

^ -3. "^n ad;iind," fyc.'\'^ An adjunct is propetly tiz)ha^ 

IS joined. In this way each particular word is ain ad- 

, junct of that subject^ or mrh^ on which it depends '; or, 

to which it is connected by a preposition, &c. An tm- 

"^ 4 Verh^ Bot in the infimtire mode. -^ 
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4. A compound sentence contaios mot^ 
than oi>e subject and verb, expressed ot un- 
derstood; as, *^ Though man's a fool, yet 
€ted is wise.'' 

Section IL Points, or Paijses. 

These are a Comma ( , '\ 

a Semicolon ( J ) 

a Period (^ ) 

a Note of Admiration (! ) ^ 

a Note of IfiitelTogation (?) 

a Da!^, oi* blaidi line {— ) or ( ,-^) wiiii 

or without another point. 

Section IIL Rules for PoiNtiNO. 

RuLfi i. 
The parts, or Adjuncts, of a simple sen- 

'• J ^ 1 r-.— : '• = 

perfect phrase is properly a member of a sentence,, in a 
manner, disconnected fnJm the verb and subject ; aS^ 
« TheVefor^'?^** to be iui-e^'— « that is correct."' " 

4. ** A compouncLf^^ 4^c.] — Hence,* TVheh there is ei^ 
tber a n^lative 'pronoun, Vir doiijilnction, the ^entencfe is 
strictly compound; A sentence is. rendered compoTuid 
by aplurality.of adjuncts, ^vhidi nre connected with the 
Subject, or verb in the same manner ; as may be feeeii 
by supplying tile several verbs ; ias, He is great, gehe^ 
tons, and wise ; or, he is great, he is generous, &Ci 
<* He came Ifi the stiige, Vvlth hfs Wife ;*^ or, He came in 
tbe stage, and came with his wifei . . 

" Pomtt^ &c.]-^It Will be n6libecl,"that the coUm is omitted iH 
lhi&«yatdm; because it is omitt^ by th? majority of tiie wri- 
ters of th^ pr^ent a^e-^three poihts with the dash being coittid- 
ered sufficietil to mark the different lengths of pauses. . ' ' 

We say "three points," &c. for the other two nikrKi^'^fe'e not 
designed for paiises ; and to be perfect would require, |J^ticu- 
larly the Interrogation, bne or other of these pdiintS to be used 
wiUi them ; thus, " What ?, when will it be ?.." &;c.^ an ainbigtu- 
ty being occasibned by their customary U36 witbbut "one. 

Rule I. " the parts or Adjuncts,^ &c.]-^Tq help deteirmine and 
Appropriate the several adjuncts, the following brief observa-^ 
tions may be of some assistance to the puerile mind ; bearing iii 
tecoUectioii» that all tpords^ with the exception of tl^of« which 
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tence^ are ddt to be separated from tbeir own 
subject aiid;7ecb^ by points* 

EXCEPTIONSw 

1. Aa ^^junct, or an imperfect phrase^ out of its nat* 
UXdl pr^ftr ;i also an ^assumptive proposition,^ or an im- 
p^rfedt phrasft viil^cb may be made into a aifti^lese&tence 
by supplying the verb^c may be pointed each side ; aS) 

^ Jloi^ettU the i^ry of h«r hirth.^ A|>oi80ir» o 
t> ** And lasses; thaniing o*et their pail ;\ 

' ^ And shepiierds, piping in the dak.^ 
c *^ I b^;an study four years ago, to ptepard fbt the umv^rtity. 
He came) with the khig^ tQ^L<mdoti.'' 

9^ When the vetb of asio^ple sentence ifi lindeistood* 
ai'Ooftima may be inserted ; as*** Fi^om law arises securi'^ 
ty ; from security, knowledge. 

** AU nature is but art^ nx^own to thee, 

^' AU ehaaqe, direetioa which thou eaust not see." Pops* 

M , ^..iii.. I, , ,j , ; . » ,. fa ■fa-* i r p. > ■■ II' ii " . ■■ ' .■ 't ■ ■ .. U i ■■ ■■ ^.j 

ate absolute, and iudepeadcpt, and inteijeetions, are either^ me^ 
sMtfie^or tmmMbkUelsf adjvacts. of either the sul^ect, dr the finite 
irerbvaaid are to be traced, and re&ired to on« or the other of 
fhttt ttcoerdingiy. 

Obs. 1. The 8ui(jeeti and the MrCr of comfee, and the noun in , 
apposition after the verb, aH a4}Uii<:l4 of each other, 
j ^ C^j /^' PossetHve and objective easee^ and the infinitive mode 
are adjuncts of the w'ords^by Which they a^ governed ; ahd bv 
I8kj&tiil^'ift»iciasftar^y.c(^neete4 hadk, ad ac^Uac^ tMiiMdff to m% 
original subjeci #r T%rb. ' / 

Obs. 3. Articles^ adjectives^ partieipUs^ and odfvaf 5«, are imme- 
diately adjuncts of the Wo)^s they quifliJfy, or a^ee with, and 
by memx^ ofihea^, a^e adjuhets of the first subject and verb. 

Ofifs* 4; Words; of adkmdfe ^ua^Seo/ion, ot govmrnentrViTe 
«4junois of two siinple seatenees ; such are conjunetiima^ the ad- 
verb tohiUi and. the pronoun iohat. In these cases, if a point is 
admitted at all, it is placed before, rather than after them. 

Esec^pHm.l. ^^ out of its natural orier^^^ &c.]— The natura* 
order of the .|)arts of a sentence, will be shewn in the sequeji 
There is a difference between <lu//tng q/^part of a sentence by a 
eingle point, and cutting out a part, by two points* The latt€f 
way only is referred to, in this exception. , 

" n ■* 

^ An assuifiptiif^ proposition signifies one that is assuined^ or ta« 
ken for granted ; and is generally expressed by means of thift 
participles; (^See dbUve exampks,^ A dirut prbposisiOn, hf 
mea&s of t}i'e, v^rb. . , 
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3. The iioininati?e case in<]/ependeDt ;& generally^ 
nouns in apposition ;b interjections ;c an advefb,d infin- 
itive mode,e or particrple,^ absolute ;•-— are to be point- 
ed on each side ; as 

a «* Do, THm.^ b •* Death, the king of teifora.* c « Ok, it of* 
fends me to the 8001.*^ d ** !7%€n, e to ewifesi the iru^ I trail 
inlMilt'* f^'Ganerallj ipgMng, the peasaiUryili £pnyp« 
are poor." 

4. If the parts of one simple se&teAcebe disjoined by 
those of another^ they must be pointed adcordingly j as^ 
•* That Being, who ertated tiu world, neVef intended it 
for the final abode of ni^h." 

KR&ORft— AJBT XXBRClSiC. 

virtue, IB a precious jewel. Charity like the sun, brighteni 
Idl its objects. To you my worthy benefactors am I indebted 
imder Providence, for all T enjoy* Hope, the balm of ]if« 
sooths us under every misfortune. The Chancellor being at-, 
tached to the king secured his crown. Who having finished hit 
academic course, has returned. From London hk proceeded to 
Liverpool ; from Liverpool to Dublin*' Mftry tn her other ae- 
complishmentsf- added an exquisite tasie and skill in mudc. It 
was far better than ai^ other to qfieak within bounds. Alas 
youlmow not what you do* Who then is endued with wisdom 
among you* The Pagans univeraaUy speaking, are destitute of 
any true apprehensions of Dettyj Man that is borii of womam 
ill of few days^ an4 full of trouble! 

RULE Hi 

A compootid sentence mast be sepatftted 
into simple ones^ by poinfing ; nsp ^^ Though 
man's ar fool> yet OtoA is wise«'' ' 

ICXCi!FTI0N8\ 

1. Two Words ot the saine kind iminediately doiinect^ 
ed by a copulative ;ft atod f^rord* eonnect«d by pairs ;b 
are not to be separated --4«t if there are more ^n iwa 
ttfords^ bt if they art nai immediately tonnected, thi 
poirUi ate retaitUd; aS| 

• • 1 TTwii i T fi . T- I 1 -1 ~fc-r TT* '%r Tit -ir*t t 

' Exception 1. " more ihafi two %h mecUHon,^ ictA-o^^Sbme wri- 
Uri practitolly disagree with thid part of the Exd^tion, and 
Where there ar^ mor^ than tWO trdrds of the same kind in sue-' 
cession, place points after all, tSceept th« i^ tiui. But it ap- 
pears to the author^ eonfomiabl^ to the opixiion of btUer^, fha£ 
both the grammatical Cdnstruction admits-, &nd the deUse in elo-i 
GUtion requires, as long a paus6 alter these tWo, its after any of' 
the preceding. Thus, ** Prtests, Monks, and Prebendaries, artf 
fcil assembled," &c. not Prffrerufarter oZone are aU «aManbM# 
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a** Jam^ and I are brothers." b ^ Vtrtut and rice, tin and ^^ 
Ao^in^M, happiness and misery. 

2. In short comparative sentences,^ and those con- 
nected by what ;b where a relative* is undeistood,© or 
even expressed in a very short sentence,d the point is 
better omitted ; as 

a ** Wisdom is better f^ric^.* b ^ This is toAo/ 1 want/ 
o *^ Thepermn I taw yeiUrdayt is dead today.'' d *^ The unea«- 
ness ^tyr^ feel, springs from our own dispositions.^ 

3. When a simple sentence stands as the object! of a 
preceding verb,a or is preceded by an adverbial prepo* 
sition ;b the point may be omitted ; as 

a *^ I s\lpp6sed he wg^s at restJ*^ b ** Rhymes ere he wakes^ and 
prints ftcforc term ends."— Pope. ■ 

. 4. The point should be frequently misplaced:^ before 
the words as mttchy as well^ thou, you^ more tfuLn^ rather 
than, and some 6thers ; as 

*^ The sword devours one, as toell as another.'* ^ I am ready 
to do it^ as far at I am able." ^* Bnt oome, thou X^oddess fair 
and ftee."—*^ Speak, yc who best can tell." "Little of this 
mat world do I know, tnori Shan pertains" to feats of broils and 
battles." ^ And ne'er looks fwrw^xdtfurther thofk his nose." 

JERRORS— ^AN JCXJBRCISJB. ' 

Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy, blast the prospect of 
many a youth. We hav« no reason to complain of the lot of 
man nor of the world's mutability. Sensuality contaminates the 
body depresses the understanding^ and deadens the moral feel- 
ings of the heart. — -We are fearfully, and wonderfully made. 
Human affairs, are in continual motion, and perturbation. To 
live soberly, rig^hteonsly and piously comprehends the whole of 
our duty. — Mankind act oftener from capnce, than reason. I 

* With regard to sentences of this kind, when the con- 
tained relative Is restrictive, it should never be separated ; 
when it is expUmatary it generally should be ; aiSr{oftKe 
latter,) " Man, that is horn of a woman, is df few days,'.' 
&c. {of the former,) " The things which are . seen, are 
temporal." 

t Especially if the latter verb maybe changed into the 
ir^nitive; as " I knew he was present;^* 3iat is, **I 
knew him to be present,'** 

^ " .Wwpteccd,"— that is, placed, according to the practice of 
good writers, where the Grammatical construction would not 
allow it. 
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did not, hear what yoit j^id. I did npt reeeir» the letter, yoa 
seat me. The things, which ^re aeeo, are temperal ; but thiMe^ 
which are luiseea are etermd* — They believed, he Was deaol« 
We shall have finished be|bre, the ^tm eacpiises. Th^ r§i^r« 
ed to his house \^hUe, they thought, he was yet sjive.^ do i)«t 
like Horace so well, »s Yiiigil- ThQU, 8U|u (acknowledge hiim 
tjiy greater. I wiH wrong myself rather, than f will wrong awdx 
honorable nien^ 

RULE III. 
If a k>nger paase thao a eonima k reqah^ 
ed^ a semicdloni is used ; as^ ^^ Man Is naito 
io, hia nature}^ but God h iafinite.'^ 

SRROHS — AS SXXRCI8S. 

Say not to thy neighbor, go ; and come again, and tomerrdw 
X wi^ give thee ; w^n thou hast it by tlj^e. A wise son ma]|> 
eth a glad fathisr. but a foolish s^ is ^ h^ayix^esa of his mpther^ 
Vain, pomp and glory of the world ; I hate ye, I feel s^y l^^ea^ 
new warmed. 

Y« nymphs of Solyma ! begin the sons;, 

Xq heavenly themes snblij^r strnijuibelo];^; 

RULE IV. 

After a sentence^, ttie seose of which is com^ 

pleto ia itse4f> a ^i^riod ia used ; w^ ^^ Vi^ 

GOD. fi^onor tha ki&g. Love the brotker- 

To lueavenly themes sablimer Strains belong; die MOtsj fiNOft- 
4aitaia3, and the sylvan shades deiigfat «o more. 

Honor and shame from, no ca«ditiQQ rise, 

Act well your part ; there all the hojc^or lies ; 

Fortune, m man, has sc^ne small diifereace made ; 

One flaunts in raga, one flutters in brocade ; 
Rejoice «venhore{ pray withjwit oeasing » 4n«v^ry thing .gi^Fe 

^^ RULEV. 

To expreaa wouder^ or any violent emf^ 

Rule III. ^Jf aUngert^ &c.]— To determine when a logger 
pouse than a, commA is required, will better, perhaps, depend 
upon each one's judgment, than upcm a tedious set of particular 
ci^es. 

Rule IV; " a period? &r.]-^This character is alao used in con- 
tractions ; as, Br. Jan. Feb. &c. Late writers usuaUy maJce 
shorter periods, tha^ their predecessors ; the jperiorf with the for- 
mer, freq^ueAtly supplying the place of the colmi with the latter. 

RuleV, '*^r «ny riefon/," &c J-^^we should))© tfkea ^J 
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tioUf a dote of admiraHon^— and to ask a 
question^ a note of interrogation^-^is used ; 
as, <* UtiFfor of horrors !^^ 

" Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease P'—Gold. 
*' Wljatis b«. that wishes for more men from England ?" 

£BRORS — ^^:&%KB.C16M» , 

He ia powessed. of. very acute f^eltrngs ! Hia wonder and surprise 
were raised to, th« highest pitelx! Horrof iof llorrors; what, , 
his only son ; Whence came he. JVhy will ye die. What is a 
man profited, if he^^ikin the w^le vorJd, and lose himself. I 
^ked him a qu08t;ion f Ife enquired which the road was to 
Boston ? With what eloquence did he plead f 

RULE VI. 

The uses of tUe blank liae,. or dasb, are 
various ;— * ■" "-' 

1. Where there is an abrupt^ eliptical 
breaks or omission of either words <H!lettei«:. 
as,^ •••'- 

^'^Pftholeoa sends to me-i— joii know hi^ gi^ace*"— jPope/ 
Sir ^Chafles,— The beauty of the play was to — " 
Ladvf Racket, — ^** Not play at all, to be sure." 
«-L'oird €r / : ■ ' *m .^'' ' .^ 

^^ Wb^i^ the^ sentiment has taken an uu^ 
expectea- tura; .asv 

*' Yo hide that flbod of Itears Idid— iicSt Bhed;!' 7r..^^ 
: ,' ^ The king hi^nself had folJo^ved hei? — . 
:*' Whfep ste ha»»valk'drl>eibre^"--^o/rfsimtA... 

S., Wften somef detae1jed:.assertioa^.or ex^> 
]itanaflioNn,.^^^ ' .!. ♦ 

■ ^ V" ' f ! • ' .; ■ ■ ■ ,"; ! ■ " .1 .;'.-■;" — — — " ■; ■ 

young writer* to «vbid the two extremes oi affecting to use this. 
(!) cjiaracter too. /rc5a'e)t%,oiit1icon6hand,.aadof-c^^ . 

neglect it entirely, on the, other*. 'j .^ 

" Role \^r »^^teiife&r;i[>djA^'*J— As was- olfeerved concemingpv 
the interrqg^atitm^polnt^-t^s character should rarely he used as 
the 8ig^n-<>f.»piuiae^rinth£iub.Qoe.of^the.oth6n iwA%i^rxmx^^ iy^ 

lfill§fth»i lhW;--7^»r^,;(;rr-<T^ .. •' 

3:« •^'diU^MiiM M^lr^^/' &c]t{^^ ^H^ liasi;^^!^- 

fI&e»thj^:p]»^cilia3^it^8fd]Cifi.p^^K)t]^^ 
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•^Tkis the kin^ weH'fcnew ;— ^as: in(kj34*the wbolt 
house of Lords*" , . . 

4. In the place of a doctbtf ut pause ; > as^ . 

** Detached here^^-M^ountennanded there. '*-*-«5iftfm^. 

06»c7Tofo'on".-**The dash is al^ employed ^y ind^idilal itri- 
ters for other uses ; but tli^e pa*ticul«L!^«M#s are hardly redu- 
cible to any gen^wd nitef . 1^ h^fpetttitieat^vettdk^r is refefi^l, 
ior examples^ to tfa<e wHtiugs oi^LaUreno^ Gertie, the celebt&tt 
€ddasker, 

XRROR8— Air feitimciscv « 

Here lies the great, false marble ; - where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies her^ ; 
At thirty — ^man suspects himself — a fool — 
Knows it at forty — and reforms his plan — 
Whatever is— 4s right ; — this w6rld-^tiswtFtt*»— ^ 
Was made fer Csesar, bat for Casaiua — ^to<u. . . 

Section IV^ m .'^; 

Q(^QlSkTi^H ; rAHm^'THCSIiS f CAfirfcr ; Fi»RAOIU^ff ; 
EMPHATIC WORDS ; CAPITAL LETTERS, &C. 

1. The ^uotatien ; consisting of either a double, op 
single, direct, and iuyerted commas ; ( " — '^ or 'r— ') 
may be used to expresiJ, either what onother author has 

^written, in his own words ; or wh^t.is spoken hy idiff^i?- 
^ ent characters introduced in a written, com^position* 

Examples. ** WBat'can ennoble sots'^'s^'Pppl. IVltr^ 
an aspect of mildness, he thus address^ :tHl9fcS«'i "IJMWtlt^S ^of 
France, the queen," &c. Pitholeo'n sends to me, 'you know his 
grace.' ' '' •' 

2. The Parenftcsii*, ( ) has -become aaarty obsi^Iete, 
except in mere refei^nces, and the Wke^ iXa place, by 
modern wx*teri8, beiag lUswttlly sepplied by th^ xff of the 
comma, and the dash. Its use is. to denofe the-^pBrase 
included, to be in a mcasurai^dfsconnectedVah'A^illi'issB^k^ 
tial to the sense of the sentence "to which irislTRacbed^j: 
*» Why if I must, (thenwept,) Tgive it Paul." " i ' 

3. Tho use of the Caret ; (a) Id writingy is to> sheW 
the omission of a letter or word^ through, nustake, to be 

the ; 
)supplied-j thus, *^ I wrote you' concerning a- affsur.'* 

4. Paragraph (IT) was formerly mtrl, to denote a t|i«^ 
in.the sentiinen^. Lattetl^rf^ honKe vets the charac^ter is 
omittetl; the beginmWIlf^li tie^ subject' b*4n§^ufficjejit- 
ly she wo, by leaving a space, and convneiicirtg-tb^ fi«$t- 



V . 
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lv» jiarthor from the injai<§lB, io the maoner,0f tl^i^ p^e^- 
sent paragraph. . - 

6. Emphatic words. Words and sentences in writ- 
ings are uflualij /kt/totyed, or expressed emphatically^ by 
means of a horizontal stroke drawn under them with a 
pen, as " He raised a mortal to the, skies, 

"She drety an angel dc)>Wtt> » '• - 

. CaPITAI- LETTteRS, • 

lit wtiliirg are employed to cointtience, • 

1. Every line of English poetry. ■ 

2. Every name or appellation of Deityi > 

3. The principal wrtrds in the title of a book, or aih 
essay. 

4. All proper nariney,* slnd adjectives,, and niames of 
things, when they are. personified or addressed as persons* 

. 5'. Each sef)t^ce after* a period or full stop ; as fiTell 
as each quotation. ' , ' 

6. The interjection O, Oh, &c. and the ptbndun I. 

SoTPLEBifiNr TO PtJBfCT'u'AtlOIf ; 

ikhibkingr a few rales for. inserting ^ointe, of freqaent t^llca*^ 
tion,— expreMed arbitrarily, and without regard to system*, 
but cMiiiatfteDt with the principles of the foregodng tseatise. 

RULE 1. ^ 
A€(mjUnciion\fXi^pfjk^^\ly }^y4^,^*y^t immediatefy 
hefwe it ; also, the* s^v^i^^s wheu^ taihitey. and where^ 
' RUJl-E ?r ■' • '. . 
Two eofi^unctions in immedia^ succession require^ 
grammattically, a point between t\^m^ . 
' _:\ .KJ7LE3. 
A relative, pronoun ^and its autcjcedept usually require 
a point between them. '■ ■, , 

., ... V.' ^,. mxit^^r. . . -.; 

;Adrerb;)) absolute, i^t^cjcfctions,. oouna independjBnt^ 
and nouns in apposition,. geaerallj require to be pointed 

Out. ! ' -. ■ •. • !'•*-'• •'..'. 

• » . I' . :':)•!'■.. RUJ*E 5\.- • 
'Any' nutnber' of wordsij^ p£ the same, part of speech la 
succession, unless they are in pairs, whether, ifrith pr 
witfcarti coiijmJotferts.'betw^a l^m^ genpraJl/ /require, to 
bd poifltfediiplirt J a3, rea4s>. writes, cyphers^ i^c. ^ Vfls^ 
"jji i I >j'' -•,".. ^ .'. , ' _ 

^* Eoy the 4ccejit€, Diaresis, BypTien, SrackelSy Section ^fK 
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humbie, and happj. Vijrtue and vice^, «tn. and' niKeiy; 
&c. (pairs.) 

RULE 6. 
Any word or number of words obviously disconnected 
or much disarranged, may be pointed apart. 

Stc, V. Additional Exercises in PuNCTukTioir. 

1. Without either Paints or Capitals. ' 

origen if we may believe epiphanius was the author 
of six thousand treatises 

our pity the universaManguage of distress cal^ upo& 
us loudly to relieve the afflicted \,. . . . , 

the Julian star in the opinion of dr halley was a comet 
this appeared forty years before christ afterwards in 631 
again in 1106 and lastly in 1680 its period is 576 years 

all philosophy, which 13 not .built on.^xperienc^ is but 
a conjectural amusement. ., , .,^. .; , 

painting and sculpture a^e imitations of yisibte objects 
religion breathes a spirit of gentleness and affabi)ity in* 
ter^st and ambition honor, and. shame friendship and en- 
mity are the prime movers in all public transactions 

if we look around us we shall perceive that the whole, 
universe is full of active powers afition is: indeed the ge- 
nius of nature by inotidn and exertion the system of i be- 
ing is preserved in vigour by its^ djflferent parts always 
acting in subofdinatibh 'one to gliJ6lhe¥ the perfection of 
the whole is carried on the heavenly boiii«^s perpetually 
revolve day and night inceftsantfy repeat their appoint- 
ed couree' continual operations a^ going on in thfe earth 
and in the waters no^Jn^ stands i&til! 

constantine the gi^eat wasadyanced to the sole domin* 

ion of the roman world' ad* 3^6- add sooh 'Siter openly 

professed the christian faith .. . •'^"" ■ • ' ' ' * ' ; > 

personification is a rhet(M»iiai^%ure by which \ve at- 

^Ibute life and Action to inaftiimat^ objects as the ground 

thirsts for rainihe earth' Smiles with plenty • « *• 

grammarians say that the^word providence should ilot> 
begin with a capital unless ii4ia9'an immediate reference 
to deity but that ail religioiis denominations should fec- 
gi.h Svitn a capital '. "'• > - ' . « . > 

where when Whence Whenever -wbetcveri; and^. otiier 
jrbrds of the same nature ma j^b^ pi^opM^'X^liUiftd adv 
verbi^l conjunctions ^ecausp. they partake* of thenature* 
of both adverbs and conjunctions of conjuni^tioma's^^^^ 
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conjoin sentences of a4rei!t»«8 tbe}r dea^e^the attributes 
either of time or of <plaoe 

the perifwtetics msdie fire- air earth water to be the 
£>iir elements of wbicball earthly things were compound* 
ed and they sup^sed* the heavens to be a quintessence 
©r fifth sort of body distinct from all these 
wboeisr^r thjink^ ;au.feiultless piece to see 
thinks what neer was nor is nor eer shall be 
in every vosk fefard the wrtters .end 
since none can compass more than they intend 
and if the me«ii6 h^ just the ikmi^ci tnie 
applause in spite of trivial faitlts 4s due 
as men of breedtrig- sometimes men of wit 
t avoid great crimes must yet the less commijt 
neglect the rules e^<5h verbal ci^ttcsays 
for not to kxiaw some trifles is a praise 
most critics fond of soiae subservient ajl 
still make the wbol^ 4ejpend upon a part 
they talk of principles bat notione ]^xw^ 
and all to ^melovd folly eacxtfiee 
be silent always ni^en you ^oubt yew -sense 
and speajc ihooght stxfs: vTitii .aeening^tiiffideiice 
some positive persisting fops we know 
who if once wrong.w!H. needs fee always so 
but you with pleasure own your errorslpast 
and make each ^y a critic on the la^t 

?. Ernmeofu Pwictuutian, Capktdr^ 4r€. 

— ^tHE Stab or ^ethleheh— 

1 When marshaled on the «is;Myiaa4» 
the^itt»i^g ho#t h^txHi the 8ky» 
one Star ; alooje isf all^ ^ trwJSi . 
C^an fix the sirmer^s wandering eje 

2 Kark, Hark^ to god the Chorus breaks f, 
froaiL £very host from, «v:ery g<m, 

but one alope, the Savior cfkeaka 

it is the Star of bethlehem-^ i 

J 

3 once on the racing, seas i rode, 

the Storm was lowl. the lught waiB dark • 
The Ocelin yawned and rudely blbwM ; 
the vind, that toss'd my foundering bark 5 

4 JDeep feprror then, my vitals froze 
d^athstruck, i oefts'd, the tide to stem. 
When suddenly, a Star arose, 

\t was the Star of beth^ehem ; 
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£ it was my guide ; my li^ht my all $ 
it bade my dark, forbodmp oeaae. 
and throog^h the sterm and dangers^ tlirall» 
it led me, to the pQrt of peace ? 

6 Now salely moor'd i my perUs o'er 
m aiqg fint in, ^ht's diadem 
forev<>^> and forever more, 
the ** tr, tilie'star of betWehem.*— h— ^-^wWte 

■— ^UOTATIOIIS FROM THt BERBUT.—- 

goldtmith? 
1 Turn gentle hermit of tliedailey 
and guide my lonely wa]^ r 
to where yon taper oheers the Talei. . 
With hospitable ray. 

S for h^rf» ibrl,om and lost i treal ! 
withiainiing steps and slow, 
where Wilds immeafurably spread^ 
seem lengthening as i G«h- 

3 forbear my son, the Hermit cried 
to tempt the daagerons Gloom, 
For yonder faithless Phantom fliea» 
to lure Thee to thy Doom;— .. 

4 Hereto the houseless, ^hild of wan1« 
my dooif is open still. 

And though my portioKL is bat scant 
i give it with good Will I 

8 then Pilgrim turn, thy cares forego, 
all Earth-bom cares are wrong, 
man Ivants but litUe, here b€dow T 

nor wants, that little long ? 

3T forbid it heaven. The Hermit cried; 
and etasped her to his Breast 
the wondering fair one tum'd, to chide 
'twas edwitt's self that prest, 

3. False Orthography and Punctuation. 

the Man who ? am faithfulle attach to Relijun ; may 
am reli on with confidunce I 

Wun of the ainshunts, aming ask what liberte ? aiQ 
ansur a fre conshunce ; 

the contended, mind spread ? eze and contentment 
around it-r- 

Sum book am to am onely taiste ov, Other am to am 
ch'ude sum fu ; am to am chude and swallovr and dejest- 
ed baken ? 
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Wunce intbefflfte^jov ^|e;{ past 
. thare Ht a man and boo ain he. 
reder bow'eer, thy lot am cast 
that mat)) resembel the motUgummery^ 
the annals ov the umun rayce. 
Inhere mens ; senc^: the wurld begin 
of he, afford no uther trayce, 
than this !th^e:l|y,j( man montgummery 
Heaven's chois is^ safer tiaan ; our one 
OT a)e%^ l^st enqniser :? 
' what ! the most fonnidabel fate ? 

to have oar one desier, 
Sieiion VL GowstATjtNG Airt) ANA^LViiKfr. 

ConJittui'fig^ in English^ h reading4hQ$e7Vords andfhra* 
ses together which Have a inUtual iependence.;.ihui 
^kev^ngvtkeir, naf^ral oTjC^r^ and Syntactical construe* 
tion: * 

The natural o,aD;pfi of the words in a simple sell* 

tence is as follows, viz. .* 

1. The eonjuncHm^ if there ^e any; 

2. The Htbject^ or nam. ca«e, with its adjuncts *; 
3.'Thej$n«^6 verb^ if any, WJ^ its adjuncts, the iii6n« 

ilive, &e. '.^ ' .• '.'. < , ..'.• , .,,. ..\ 

,4, ^kp object qftltfiverbiiiaiti^^ WiSi its adjuncts ; 

^« - i^ke y i*(5/><>^i^*on, l^any, ioildWfcd b^ its object with 
its adjuncts^ 

JNT. B. Iq a relative sentence^ the relative itself^ widb 
ite preposition, if aliyj mu^stgenerf^y hold the first place*. 

jtxamp)JR.^'if^nd (con.) ^oun^ David (su\).). soonshtQ (verb 
axidiid.) ike ttUrdjf Philistines (ohj J) with ailing dlofie (pl-ep. 
^kodadj.) ^^^M^yhdd reeeiiify defied therewith army; and 
(tli9 PfiiiiiliAe) ^ trAdn (rek and pr^p^) ihe vfh»lemaiion loert 
afirqfidi . 

• • ' txA»L& of (Conitrum^ 

t)f maAVBrttdis6b^dieace,ixM! th[e fruil 
Of that foMndden tree, wiicise mortal tastb 
Broaght dcrath iiitd tike Wcflrld^ ftnd Ull our woes[f 
With loss 6f Eden ; till one Greiter Man 
Restore us, and T^aint^ blissful seai^ 
Sing;, heavenly niuse.—^MxLTOir. 

C>)ntifrMeciifttts;-^(0) "heavenly muse, sing** (thou) 
**of raao's first disobedienciSi and" (sing of) "tfa)& friiii 



Df that forbidden fcrtfel, whos6 tobttkltk^ trbUgfat deaUi 
iritb the world, and*' (whose mortat taste brought) " all 
iDur woes'- (into the worid), " with'* (ih"additiDn to the) 
** loss of Eden*' ; (which loss of woes corttinne-) >' tail 
one Man Greater" (than the first mafrt)' "restorers and" 
^ (which loss and woes continue tilt Hie) *** regain %he 
blissful seat."— ' 

*n* After a sentence br pefroa-Mity h^& Ijeeii^ thus fcoiistfuy 
ed, it may then b(»liiaia$MdL .:.;./...'. / 

Analyzing a sentence isntEridhig it intv iti'^everal 
constitutent parti^ 9a as to point Odtitff subject^,, verbs 
and adjuncts, and the proper pbskion ol itB^ |)oh}t&, in 
conformity with its gscuine. roeaniogt ; 

TABLE. 

f . How far does the first sitaple sentenqe ^xttiiwll^ 
atld whyf ' . ' 

^, What ar^' its^subje^ct; Ttetb^ 2Md-6t)^«'*?-H^if ^ 
verb be transitive.) 

3» Of what are the other t\^rdi': s^erajjy adjancte ^ 
and why? . , 

4. V^^at point or poJttts; dtidivhy ? 

Whatlind of a «fentfentee is^that, and N^hy ? poirft$ ? *b. 
6. Quotations,? Capitals.? Paragraphs, &c. why ? 

IS the first simple sentence. Thou, (understoad,) is thfe* 
object ; sing is the Verb, mttW^i is an ac^urtct of distAje- 
dience } first is an adjuhbt of dhoheditn.ce ^'^hici. ts/aa 
adjunct of^ng, (because cdituected to it by the pjrep- j^ ;. 
heorveni^. is an adj. of wfys^^ whic^. iisr «^vO^ ootbing^ 
(becuise it is indepetidefit) fh«^e..toev^/^ v^mres^'Ki^ 
. be pointed each side Rule 1. Excep. 3. " The hofiK' 
case independent," &c.. No other p<>tnt admitted in 
the sentence. Rule I. '* The parts or- adj^rncta/' &c j-^ 
except at the ctose, Rule IJ./'X compound sentence,'* 
&c. (this senftence with .the ft^lowlng. codstitule A t:om- 
pound sentence.) :» ' . »• ->, . • 

The -next simple feentendiS' ^^tendi ' to* the .word tree^ 
-^lie subject and verb being 'both understood ; thusi " and 



(sing thou of) the fruit of thatfdrbidd^n <rce;"— ana^ 
lyzed as the preoediftfij.* - 

The word ^Eitm^^ eotoimetict^ with a eaipital, bc- 
<>airtell 'usf^ ^rofe#«iiufK After thisT wdrd is a semi- 
QQlqiJji^fcauia, .Rtil^iUilb; 5^^ lopger P3USC./J' *c* At 
Ihe end of the quotation is_a (JasK .beoaifie mere is aii 
■«*.|»^ptjip^l,b?^aji''^t^ senk^^ . * 



PART IV. 

Prosbdy is the science, of words witii regard to theii^ 
TRUE PRONUNCIATION, and thien: metrical arrangement^ 
usually termed vMLSiFiCAtit>N. 

*^* So far ks proSady relates to accent, ^piJA quariHii/, trnphd" 
m, and wfiatever eUe relates to Pronunciation, the student ih 
VefloAred t»t^ Ittrger sjsiams of Sheridan, Walk^, Blair, Grant, 
JB^ttv, t^ others. The author is confined, by hie proposed, 
linlits, to it brief Bketch of 

Versification. 

regttW alternate firaec^ffRSf en of accented and 
\inaccepted syllables. 

t Different kinds of VbrsIe. 

i. When every even syllable is accented^ 
and f^^vif odd ehe unttceented, the rers6 ii 
then termed Iambic:— 

Because each line i^ divisible into a certain number 
of feet or divisions, termed Iambus$es,' each 6/ Which 
feet consists of two syllables, ^c former unaccented, the 
latter accetjted ; as 

tw - y '" " •" ^^ •" .<^ -^ 
All na I ture is | but art | unknowi^ to thee ; | 
All chftnce dIreetiOft, which thou canat dot isee.'^ 

Pope, . 



* In nearljp the dame way may tnany pther sentences Tse ana* 
lyied and punctuated ; and the practice of the student will reti* 
der the exercise perfectly easy and familiar. 

t This character ( o ) denotes unaceentedi and the other, (J 
actented. 



1^4 A PiftAeTICAL -CftAMMAft* • ^ ,. 

A lit I tie rule, [ a lit | tic sway, | 

A sun beam in a winter'* day»-«-DrfcR, ^ 

a. Wbctt every ddrf syllable is accenteiir 
And every even one unacd^ilted^ the verse w 
then termed Trochaic f-^ ' ' ;. V 

Becaus^e the fcfetot divisions, in each line aiie Trb- 
chees-'-K^onsisting of two syllables, the former accented, 
Ihe latter unaccented j aS} 

Sweet the | hour of | tribu | latlon, 

When the heart can freely sigh.— MoNTGOMERt-.. 



Here we may 
Think and pray. 



Others joys 
Arie but toys. 

f •" And to I be la 1 mefatfed. | " 

Chalkhili^. 

3. When ev6ry thiri^ sixth, niiith, && 
gyllabie is accented^ the verse is palled Jna- 
pcestic f-^ 

Becaijise die feet in each line are .IfiaiKe^^^^Hconiiss^ 
ting of three syllables, the th^ only of wJua^ Ja^^cent- 
ed; as, ~ 

At the close | of the day, 1 when the ham [ letiB stilli 

*"And mor | taU the sweets | of forget | fulnfeSs^ 

prove;" Beattie. 

* " Oh Sol I itude i where \ are the charms, 

* " That sages have seen in thy face.*' Cowper. 

*if* Although many other kinds of verse are Used inLattin and 
Greek, yet almost Ihe whole of i^nglish is measured by one or 
"the other of the above three kinds of fe6t. In e^ch kind, the 
metre or length ht tfie lines wfll vary ftccdrdihgf id the number 
bffeet composing^ a liii^: ^ 

But for a mor6 particular accbtint of the diflfcrent genera and 
species of English verse^ the stude^t is referred to the excellent 
treatise bf Dr. BeAttie, also feiair— Lord Kaime, &c 

> - * The flMt syllable of an Anapgestio line is freqUetxtfy waiit-' 
^ ; as it these execmples: 
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RHYME 

CoasisU iQ the similarity t of sound in tha 
termlnatioti of two, or more lines. 

When only the la$t sylldbUs in the coup- 
lets sound alik^, the rhyme is single ; when 
two, or more of the last^ it is called doub^ 
triple, &c. i as^^ 

1, SINGLE RHrUB^ 

" A little yule, a little sway^ 
" A sun beam in a winter's day, 
* Ms all the. proud, the mighty, fiave 
" " Between the cradle and the grave *^^ DyEil» 

2^ paUBLR RHYME. 

'*- Now under hanging wowfctoiiw, 

*< Beneath the fall oi fountains,^* Pops. 

3« TREBLE RHYME.» 

** There was ancient, sage ^tlosopher^ 
'* Who had read Alexander Boss omer,-^ 

Butler's Hvdibr^lS, 

''^''"The last kind is tmeommon $ the seconi rarely used, exr - 
ccpt in ludicrous i^ompositioQs. 

EXERCiBES IKT TERSI?ICAXIOir. 

Examples of false metre arising merely from wrong cat* 
locaiiofy-~4o be corrected by transposition* 



-** W«re we to press 



On superior powers, inferior might on ours." 

** There are who pay their court to ii^ person ;.^ 
I cough like Horace ; am lean, though short." 

Four heroic lines alternately rhyme^ 

**^ Yet still, some frail memorial erected nigh, 

To protect even these bones from insult, 

Deck'd with uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture^t 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh»" 

s A couplety heroic* 

** Since it is giyen to every mortal alike to plod 
The wearjr road through life to heaven." 

- Sonnet. — 14 lines — \^ firsts alternate rhyme. ^ , 

"Thyjudgments, Lord, are just; Thou lovest to jjcear the 

fk perfect sameness iB'uot admissible, exeeH, 

' ' celU 
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face of pity, ^ of divine lore. Bat mine is ^ilt — Thoa musl 
not-— «an8t not, spare, while hei^ven is true, and e<|aity is tbine. 
Yes, O my God ! such crimes 119 mine, so dread, leare hvA the 
phoice of punishment to Thee, Thy interest «all« hiP j«4finieiit 
on my head, and even thy mercy dares net plead for me 1 Thy 
wiH be done— since 'tis Ay glory*8 due, did the endleft torrent 
flow from my eyes ;— «»iite,— it is time-^thot:^ endless de»tb- 
ensue, I bless the avenging hand that lays me low. — ^But on what 
spot shall thy a^^ flood fall, which has not first been dreac(bM. 
by Christ*s atoning blood v^ 

Anapattic ; alUrnate rhyme^ 

. A strata contest arose between nosie and ej^s^ 

The spectacles unhappily set them wrong :. 
The point in dispute, a« all the world knows, was, 
Which the said spectacles ought to belong tflu So, Tongne 
was tlw5 lawyer,, and argUj^d the cause with a, great deal of skill, 
and a wig full of learning; white £ar, the chief baron,. sat to bal- 
ance Ihe laws, so famed for his talent in nicely discerning-. *• It 
will quickly appear, in behalf of the nose,* said he, 'and your 

i lordship will undoubtedly find, that the nose haa always had 
/spectacles in Wf ar j n^hieh amo»nti^ to poBseaaioav tinia out of 

• mind.' 

'Then, holdlbg the spectacles up to the court, 'They are made 
with a straddle, your lordship observes, as wide as the ridge of 
the nose is ; in sho^ti designed to sit close tf> it just 11^ a saddle. 
Again, would yoiir lordalup suppose, a moment, that the yisa^^* 
or countenance, had not a nose, (His -a case that has happened, 
and may be again,) pray, who WouM wear ^ectacles then, t>r 
who could ?' On the whole, it appears, foid my i^rgiunent shewe, 
that the spectacles wef-e plainly made fbr the nose, and Hie hoae 
^s plainly was intended for them, with a reasoning the court, 
will never condemn,' Then, shifting his side (as the lawyer 
knows how) he again pleaded, in behalf of the eyes ; but few 
people know what his arguments were; for the court did 
not think they were ti%ifally wise. — >So.hiB lord^ip decreed, de- 
cisive and clear, with a grave, solemn, tone, without one if of 
but ; 'that Eyes should be shut, whenever Nose pnt his spectft- 
cles on, by daylight or candle-light.'-- ^Cowpkb , 



APPENDIX. V 

NUMBER I. 

REVIEWING. 

Reviewing, in the confined view wc shall licrc take 
of it, signifies reexamining a prodnction that has been: 
ander consideration, for the sake of arriving at the au- 
thor's precise scope and meaning, and pointing out the 
Grammatical; and Rhetorical beauties and defects of the 
composition^ ~ . 

*^* Thi» is an exereise peculiarly interestiqg' and importanf 
to the youngs mind. It exercises his judgment and imagination,- 
enlarges his views, and gratifies mxd-improyes his taste. At the? 
same time, by. becoming thus practieally and analytically ac- 
quainted with the compositions of others, he inseoisibly himself 
acquires a. habit of criticiang, and a facility of composing. 

TABLE., 

1.. By- WHOM- was this essay or poem written ? ». 

2« What is the author's object oil detsion in the pro* , 
duction? 

3* What* is his PLAir,.ia order to accompliish bis de-^ 
sign-— or in- w^at method does h^ treat the subject ? 

4; What sPECiEJi of writing, is it ?. Biose oc Foetry ?: 
Why?. ^^ 

5. If prose j itt' which stylb^ is it? If poetry,, ia it 
Rhvme or Blank verse ? Why 1. What kind of Poet- ^ 
py ? Lyric ^ Epic ?. f,&c*-and- what speciea oi- versifica- 
tion? 

6. What kindofFiouREs^orthoaght and word are to* 
be found in it ? £xplaiii.80iQe of them, and. construe the 
difie^onl phrases*. 

7» Doea-itvcontaiii^afty. AULUSioNis to OeographV, Phi- - 
I^sophy; History, (natural; civil, or ecclesiastical,) Biog- ^ 
raphyi Theology,, Pagan. Mythology, Botaay, Poelry,, 
Music, &c. ?' Explain them ? 

8. . SEVTiMEST^ — ^Its speculative and ipractieal tenden*^ 
dency V, 

*4,^F^«B'«z|^fUiatidn of meat' of those* t^rms in* this tficlQI(> 
which >are not explained jn the body, of the work, ^ee- the foljmf^ \ 
IttWing G^#ar^, JVb. 2. jlppetidiz,^ ^ 

M.2: 
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EXAMPLE. 

Odr on St. Ceciliia's day. 

Review. 

This is a poem written by J. Drydeit, who flourished 
about a centory ago, Poet Laureate to the then reigning 
majesty of Great Britain. His obj£ct was probably to 
oonsult bis own reputation, as a Poet Laureate, by fur- 
Djshing a poem to be set to music, and performed on an 
anaiyersary festiYal kept in Great Britain, termed 5/. 
CecUia^s day^ in honor of the ancient Cecilia, ^d to 
kave been the inventres9 of the organ. His design i& 
it was to celebrate the power of music ; and es^peciajly 
the superior power of the music of the organ. His pjlan 
or METHOD, to. accomplish the design, waei to illustrate 
or prove the pewer of music, by a supposed historical, 
or rather POETICAL, fact; viz. the effect produced on 
the conqueror, Alexander, by the music of old Timo- 
^eus, the Grecian bard, at a festival in commemoration 
of Alexander's conquest of Persia. If Timotheus, 
then, merely on his simple flute and ]}*Te could produce 
such aneffectoAthe hitrdy warrior, Alexander ; ^* What," 
the poet, availing himself of the force of contrast, seems^ 
to interrogate, ^' what must the divine CecHia do, upon 
her wonderful instrument, on an audience, whose every 
feeling is awakened to devotion, in thfe solemn presence 
of God, and of the holy angels, listeniaf to the heaven* 
ly strains?" 

" He rais'd a mortaf to the skies, 
She drew an angel dowp." 

This production, as before hinted, is a poem, and of 
the species termed lyi^ic poetry, or the kind which ifr 
set to music . The Ode , a species of Lyric poetry sqipe* 
what irreguJbtr in its structure, will admit of different 
kinds of measure. In this, occur, in different parts, the 
three kinds, lambip, Trochaic, and Anapaestic, a$ m^^y 
be seen by measuring the lines« The fiourks are vari- 
ous, both of thought and word,— -too various, and per- 
haps unnecessary, ibr a brief Review. 

The ALL17SION to the ancient orchestra is obvious ; the 
4pe to Jove, or Jupiter, the pagan god of power, o^r- 
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cpipe^y.^bstfe passion, serrefi tbe double purpose of 
flattering the pride of Aiexander, his reputed son, and 
©f diminishiBg, in his view, the meanness, the turpitude, 
and criminalltj, of his own yielding to a similar, or in- 
deed to any, passion. The aHusion to Bacchus also, the 
god of drunkemieds ; and the manner of expiieBsion in 
regard to Thais^ &c. all concui^ to demonstrate the li- 
centiousness of that nation, age, and cocrrt, in and for 
which t)je celebrated, but unchastJsed, poet wrote. 
With regard to the tendency of tbe ««;i7tim£N7, nothing 
a«ed.be said* It is not only destructive of morals, but 
ev«n shocking to the delicacy, and disgusting to the cor- 
rectness, oi' taste. . 



APPENDIX No. IL 
4 Bri^ Glossary of some Leading Terms of GnxuMAK 
and Rhetoric, which are not defined in ths forf going 
Work* 
JteeetU.'^A stress of tbe voice laid <m tmf syllable or syllables 

. in a word. ^ 

Alhtn9n,-^An e3q>rc8sion having ro&ronco to a well known 
' naitor of ££et or history; as 

** Hast thott old Greece aiKl' Heme surveyed, 
^ And the iwftt sense of yiaAo ipi^eighed ^ 
Ambiguiiy. — Liability to a double meaning, or different con* 

structionsv 
Cadenee^-^A fidling imflewoi in the tone of 7oioe» 
CfRsuraiPmmr^A panse for the sakeof iHniaoay, or of empha- 

sk, in a kae «r poetry. 
Circumlocution — An iadirect method of expressing, by many 

terms, what mi^t be expressed by a singple one-; as "* I 

must put uff tkii iab^maoleJ^ t e« must die^ 
&rasis orJOoniriution. — The omission of a letter or svllable • as 

"bless\P.-.**Cant.» 
Cacopfw^.'^HBLnk or disagreeal)^ sound ; a» «* And on iroa 

hinges gr^te harsh thunder.'^ 
X>i«r»«;*-^laei^5 tfan mark < • • ) ovet two vowels to show 

that they are not a di^theo^, hot are to be Sounded sep* 

arat^ly; as in '•^aerial." 
B^rie, — The oniission of words necessary to supply the ^uU 

construction ; as « The |aws of God, and hhc law9 on 

man." ''' 

Empfumt,";'A stress of voice on any word in a sentence. 
:&rpfe<»rc*.— Words used without makings any addition to the 

a^e i ad *♦ While ©xpletiyes their little aid do joik" 
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JISTupAony.— Smooth or agreeable eound ; as ^bwIocUoqi [[muc* 

mars ! Stilli congenial calm." 
Exegesii^-^X peculiar kind of explanation or conunent on the " 

language, composition, and sentiment, of a performance. 
£/oAi/ton.— Reading or pronouncing of words in a composition, 

^ as exhihitfaig their appropriate sense, 
jygiire of Wardt or TVopt.'^A word used in a form, positioa, 
construction, or sense, difierent from the usual one ; aa 
^ Light ariseth to the upright in darkness.'* 

*^ of Thought^'^An unusual sentiment expressed by a lib- 
eral or common use of words; as ** Sleep no more, Mae« 
beth ; doth murder sleep f^ 

^^ Meiaphor."'A comparison without the proper signs o^ 
one ; these are like^ iw, Humi.ii$nUar ; as ^Qod is a sun. 
and shield to his people.* 

*^ AUegwy. — A continued metaph<or ;— as in ^^ The Pilgrim's. 
Progress'?— >* Vision of Miraa"— " Faery Queen," &c. 

^ Hyperbole. — ^Magufying a sulgect beyond its usual 
bounds ; as ^ Which way I go is hell ; myself am hell.'* 

v^ /nrn^.— I^ressing one's se& contrary to his thoughts,, 
without an intention of deceiving ; as ^ Cry aloud, foe 
he IB a God |—perad venture he sleepeth and must be 
awaked.'^ 

^ Personification, — The attributing life and action to inan- 
imate objects ; as ^* Hear, O heavens.'^ ^ The day stands, 
on tiptoe on the misty mountain top*" 

'• fYn'on.— A description of any event, either past or fu-. 
ture, as if it were present, or passing before the eyes of 
the.describer ; aa *^ Pleased and thankful from the porch 
he goes"— (i. e..he went} ^ How dotk the city languish l" 

'* CHmax»^'k series of either phrases or sentimepts ascea«- 

ding above one another in respeet of inqiortance ;. as . 

** The clond-eapt. towers, the gorgeonspalaees,. 

** The solemn temples, the great ^obe itself-*^-* 

* *ShaU dissolve." 

Jtfbno/p9|fu-«. A sameness of sound in reading or speaking^ 
O^Murt^.— Liability to be.eithar misunderstood, or. not undeiv 

stoodb 
Praxis, — Anexerci*e j or an^xamplfr practised upou.. 
Plffonam* — The use of sup^rfiuous words; as ^^ the universal^ 

esteem of all men." 
Pmradigm.'^Aa example—^ OrammaHcal'term^ employ^ moti^ 

^ in the it^Uctum.qf the verb*. 
p€rjpkutty.-*-Plainness ; facility of being understood. 
PrectnM».-*«A cutting off,, ot retrenehment af all superfluona: 
Wjords,phra3es,,and.8entiments. ^ 

Poetry»r^The language of feeling and imagitiation, usually ex- 
pressed in regular numberr— measure— ^os metre> . 
*^ i!^i^a€/»c.— That species of poetry whose main object is. ^ 

instructions. 
^^ Paf /oraf.-«-That which. is accommodated to the zaannerav 



and lang^g^e of rsral lUe«— or conntrjr scenes and habits^ 
^* LyrU* — ^That which was formerly accompanied with the 

lyre ; or which is adapted to music. 
^ ^jf^.—That whic^ Recites some illustrious ehtef prise. 
^ DrOnuHic: — ^That Which represents the sentiments, fts IT 
really spoken and actM by their own authot-s, or the 
characters intredoi^«- 
^ Denriptin^^-^Any one of the speoies is so terJued^ when 
it abounds in picturesque description! ■ 
llheiorv>. — Accurate and •leg;ant writing and speaking^ ; or 9 
system of rules for tiUs purpose, founded on the humaik 
intellect. , . 

Sirengih.— -"Energy of sentiment^ or ef expression. 
St^le. r—The peouliaF manner in which a wiiUr e^resset^his. 
idtes by means of. laaguage. 
*\ «Vert'o««.-«-Where ft Writer exfresses his eeotimei^ts witk 

energy*. 
^ Feeble, — ^Where a writer ex^Nresses his^ectiixkents with- 
out energy. 
** />ijfMe.—Wh^e a writer employs nisji7Word^i»ezpres» 
a few ideas ; or many ideas to deamribe a subject, i . • 
*' CweUe.-^Whem a writer employs but few words to ex* 
press many idefts p. or but few i<k«» to ^matijbi^ ea esten* 
: sire subject. 
, ^ Xioconic^-This is- made- up of conciseness, frequently^ 
united with a cet'faiii' abrifi^ess^ oi manner ; as in the 
ibllowing lettet and its answer. Letter. *^I am at 
B«th« YwuK JmU9 Qmis.'^ Aimmr, "^dtay theriir 
an you will. Yours, John PHce.^ 
7)ima(A9^,-^K pecdiesB veomreoeeef thv same wond, aooad, or 

sentiment. 
gVan s poitfieTWr^Pla^ng words or phtates out of their natural 

order ; as *^ Silver and gold hare I none." 
Vhity* — Oneness of sentiment in the same sentence y. or of de* 
sign in the some eomposition». 

APPENDIX No, in. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Verbs passive are called regular, when they form their per* 
ftct participle by the addition of d or e(f , to t2ie verb. \ 

A regular passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect 
participle to the auxiliary ^ i«, tlvoogk all its changes of num- 
ber, person> mood and tense, in the following manner. 

TO BE LOVED. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PaESBNT TERSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye mr you are love^i. 

3. He is loved, 3. They ^re loved* 
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IMPERFECT TEirSfi. 

Singular, Plural^ 

1. I wat loved, 1. We were lovei. 

2. Thou wast loved. 3. Ye oy you were loved-. , 

3. He was loved, 3.. They wer^ loved. 

Singular. Plurdl, 

1. I have beea loved. % We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast b^en loved, 2. Ye or you have beeu IpvedJ 

3. He hath or has beeea loved. 3. They have been loved. 

PI40PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular,^ Plural, 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved.* * 2. Ye or you had been loved.. 
" 3. He had been loved* 3. They had bieen loved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plurah 

1. I shall er will be loved. 1. We shall or wUllbe loved. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt be loved. 2. Ye or you shall or wiH ,fie 

3. He Shan 0f will be loved. loved. 

3. They shall or will be loved!^ 

• s 

SECOND FUTUHE TEKSE^ , 

Singular, . t . • PkiraL 

1. I shall or Will.tiave been 1. We shall or will, have been 

loved. loved. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have 2» Ye or you shall or will have 

been loved. been loved. 

3. He shall or will have been 3. They shall Or will have been 

loved. loved. - 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou be 2. Be ye or you loved, or -do ye 

loved. be loved. 

3* Lef him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular Plural, 

1 . I may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayest or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be lor- 

lorved. ed. 

I>. He may or can \^ loved. 3, They may or can be loved. 



♦ 
jMPErnf BCT TBK^i:* 
Singular, PlurcU. 

1. 1 might, could, 'n«)u)d, pr 1. Wemigbt, could, -would for. 

should be Joved. should be loved. 

Si Thou migbUtl, couidi^t,,.^. ^'e or you might, could) 
wouldst, Of shoiildst be would^ or should be loyed% 

loved. , 3» They might, could, -would or 

3. fie might, could, would, of ^hoifld be loved, 

•ehould be loved* 

>.ERFfict TfcNSE. 

Singular r .. ., Plurci. 

i. I may or can have been lov< 1. We may or can haV-e b^6ft 

cd. loved. 

S. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Te of you may or can hav^ 

been loved." been loved. 

5. Hbmay o¥ can hav^'^^been &.- They ihay or can have b«en 

loved. ^ ' ' . . '^9^9^* 

PliUPE^FKCy . tElfSBI* 

Singut(ir. , ,. Plural, 

1. i might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should hive beeu lovid. • • aj^ul^have been loved. 
^. ^6u nrightst, coiildst, 2. Xi'or' you might, could, 

wouldfft of shouidst have would, ft should havck 

beenlov^d. _ b6en loved., 

•Si lie might, could," would, or 3. They might, could, would, 

should have been loved. . . or should have been loved. 

-SUB JlJNCTri VE MaDE. 

t^EI^ENT ^TEI^SIE. 

Singular, Plural, 

i. If I be loved. , 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. Jf ye or you be lojveil* 
^. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

IjiPEKFECT •ffeNSE, 

Singular, PlurcU, 

1. If I were Joined. 1. If we were loved. 

S. If thou werl lovedl; - 2. If ye or you were lovely. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If thefr were lt»ved. 

' PERFECT TEITSE; 

Singular. Plural, 

1. If I have been loved. 1. If we have been loVefl. 

% If thou have been loved. ^, If ye or you have been level; 

3^^ If he hare beeii lored. ' 3, If tfae|r bare* been Toredl. 
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Singulat, Plvriol^ 

It. II Ihaa be^ti h^reA: L If %« iMid.b«^>W«d^ 

2. If thou had "feeen loredK . 2. \ f yeor foti Ifad hwea- ibrreid; 
a If Me hkd been laved. ^ If tbtty had INPa lovddi • 

• ,^ rtllST ^UttJKETJSNsip.. 

Singular. PluraL , 

1. If I shall or will be lovecL i. If we shall or will be lovfed. 

2. If thou shall or will be lov- 2. If ye or you shail or will be 

ed. lt)V^. 

9. If he shall or wiit be loted. 3. If they shall ori#jll%e loved. 

SEC pjjii FUtURfe TENSE; . ,. / 

Singular* Plural, . , 

1. If I shall «r will have l^^n (|.. If inr^f )p#ll, ^.'w^l WtjC I)«ea 

loved. ... loved; • . ■ •. 

2. If thdu shall or will have 2. If ye ar you shall '>r will 

"been loved. ^ ^ have been^loved. 

3. If he shall or will Wfeteeh 3; Tf they 'shall or will have 

loved. . r ., been loved; 

rNPlNlTIVE MOOR 

pRESfnrr tcnAe. peri^ct. 

To beloved. To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. ' 

PERFXCt OR PABSIVJS. COJUPOTTITD PSRPBfJT.* 

Loved. . Having; been loved. 



* The whole h&iiber tjf Wrds used in conjugating ami de» 
clining; an Eng^lish verb irif^ tiie Potential -Mode and 7^391^6 
Voice is abbtit 85<>; lrit£ii>ut theni) about 250. 



